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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Everyone, except a remnant more courageous than 
intelligent, has approved the principle of the Irish Land 
Bill; this unanimity carried the Bill through the second 
reading without friction and by the enormous majority 
of 417. But Mr. Redmond, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. T. W. 
Russell made it quite clear that in the Committee stage 
they are likely to attack even its essential details 
as pertinaciously, it may be said emotionally, as if 
they disapproved the principle. Mr. Balfour made an 
attractive speech, but it owed its quality to a complete 
disregard of all the detailed criticism brought to bear 
by Mr. Redmond. The principle was enough for him 
that the system of land tenure in Ireland—the double 
proprietorship by which one man was lord of the land 
and the other lord of all upon it—was rotten and must 
be lopped off. After all the acknowledgment of this 
principle is what matters and the consistency of 
members of the Government and the original author- 
ship of the policy had better have been left out of the 
discussion. The Bill’s the thing. The battle in the 
Committee stage will centre round the question whether 
the tenants are getting a good enough bargain ; and in 
the confines of this financial question the most vital 
point, in Mr. Redmond’s words, is the settlement of the 
minimum price which every tenant must pay or be ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Bill. Also the Govern- 
ment has given no hint of its willingness further to 
consider the case of evicted tenants and it is clear that 
there is a good deal of strong feeling on the matter. 


The emotional speeches were reserved for the con- 
clusion of the debate. Mr. Tim Healy in a speech 
of fine eloquence spoke of the ‘‘ sordidness of finance ”, 
which is one way of accepting a gift; and Mr. Morley 
counteracted his fervour with many forebodings as to 
the ‘‘tremendous mortgaging of the future”. But he 
too was carried away by the prospect of this ‘‘ com- 
plete and blessed revolution” and would have made 
a speech worthy of the occasion if he had not 
thought it necessary to indulge in a tedious estimate 
of the effect of Gladstone’s Act of 1881. Mr. 
Wyndham, winding up the debate, wisely with Mr. 
Balfour left the discussion of details to the 
Committee stage. He repeated with an enthusiastic 


conditions of the country, the anxiety of the people to 
become peasant proprietors, were in themselves an abso- 
lute guarantee for the security. But the attention fixed on 
his speech came from the expectancy to hear what were 
the views of the Government in accepting suggested 
alterations; and the whole House cheered when he 
announced at the very conclusion of his speech that he 
was ‘‘ prepared to discuss the first clause of the Bill 
with all members concerned and with no predetermina- 
tion to any particular form”. In the minority, which 
consisted of twenty-six, were seventeen Liberals. It 
would be interesting to know on what grounds they 
justified their opposition in face of the unanimity of 
the Irish members. They at any rate could not have 
believed with Mr. Morley that Home Rule was a 
by-product of Land Purchase. 


As we have said, Mr. Balfour made a most attractive 
speech. None the less it set us thinking how danger- 
ous a thing it is for a Cabinet Minister to boast 
of his consistency. Politicians have to speak so often 
and in such rapidly changing circumstances that no one 
expects or demands consistency from them. It is 
therefore mere wantonness to claim that virtue. Mr. 
Coghill twitted the Prime Minister with ‘‘ enlightened 
opportunism”. In replying, Mr. Balfour declared 
that if there was one subject on which he was 
consistent, and sans reproche, it was Irish land 
purchase. But has the Prime Minister looked up 
the speech which he made two years ago, in 
February 1901, upon an amendment to the Address 
moved by Mr. John Redmond and seconded by Mr. 
T. W. Russeli? The gist of the amendment was that 
a sum of about £120,000,000 should be devoted to the 
expropriation of Irish landlords by their tenants. Mr. 
Balfour denounced the pledging of British credit to such 
an amount as ‘‘wild” “imaginative”, ‘‘ chimerical”, 
politics. And yet 1go1 is not ancient history. Had 


the Prime Minister refreshed his memory by reading 
this debate, he would more prudently and wittily have 
replied to Mr. Coghill by saying, ‘‘ Don’t you think we 
might as well leave consistency out of the question ?” 


To the dinner of the Canning and Chatham Clubs at 
Oxford Mr. George Wyndham was the bidden guest. 
But the Chief Secretary for Ireland was nursing his 
throat for the great Irish debates he had to face, 
and in his place appeared the Solicitor-General, 
Sir Edward Carson. The happy undergraduate, to 
whom was allotted the task of proposing the toast of 
the evening, delivered a panegyric upon the Land Bill, 
which was to usher in the Irish millennium, (obviously 
intended for Mr. Wyndham). Sir Edward Carson 


faith almost equal to Mr. Healy’s that the moral 
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other alternative”. The humour of the situation was 
doubtless appreciated by the clever undergraduate and 
the genial Solicitor-General. But some of the bigwigs 
in London refused to see the joke, and the official 
dovecots were decidedly fluttered during the week. 
We imagine that Sir Edward Carson meant, not that 
there was no alternative but to vote for the Bill because 
he was Solicitor-General, but that there was no alter- 
native policy before the country. It should be re- 
membered that Sir Edward Carson’s constituents will 
be hard hit by the Bill, because Trinity College owns 
bead-rents, and head-rents will be subject to compulsory 
purchase below their market value. 


The Duke of Bedford in the House of Lords thought 
well to discuss once again the unpleasant incidents 
which led to the dismissal of Colonel Kinloch from 
command of the rst Battalion of the Grenadier Guards. 
It was an ill-judged move on the Duke’s part. The 
principle of the dismissal really does not admit of 
argument and nothing could be done by raising the 
question. A_ similar withdrawal from command 
is, as Lord Goschen showed, according to usage 
in the navy as well as in the army; it matters 
very little, so far as the decision of his authorities 
is concerned, whether Colonel Kinloch knew or did not 
know what was going on. We may admit that in 
the circumstances of a very exceptional strain his case 
was a hard one; but the responsibility was his ; and 
he had to take the burden of it. That is the whole 
matter. In this case it may have been difficult for 
Lord Roberts to avoid speaking; but we cannot help 
regarding with strong suspicion the tendency of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who with the rest of his Depart- 
ment is constitutionally represented in Parliament by 
responsible members of the Government, to intervene 
in debates. At any rate Lord Roberts might have 
shown some sense of soldierly brevity. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Ritchie’s functions 
crossed to some extent in the debate on South African 
Finance and there was some dispute as to which should 
make the explanatory speech. It could not have been 
done better than by Mr. Chamberlain. The statement 
of his Budget figures was as clear as it was detailed 
and he was able to conclude the exposition of the loan 
with a review of the progress in South Africa. The 
figures are not new. The Transvaal itself makes a 
war contribution of £30,000,000, payable in three 
instalments. The loan is made on the assets of the 
Transvaal at 3 per cent.; and the first instalment was 
immediately underwritten by the mining groups. The 
Orange River Colony makes an offer of £5,000,000, 
conditional on the discovery of mines in the colony. 
To meet this colonial contribution a ‘‘ development 
loan ” of 435,000,000 is to be issued by the Transvaal 
but guaranteed in this country; and Mr. Chamberlain 
fully explained the objects on which it was to be 
expended. The bulk will go towards compensation, 
repatriation, railways and the repayment of loans. 
The payment of the cost of this loan, which will 
amount to £1,400,000 a year, raised an interesting 
point. A joint council of the two colonies (which 
will represent the one step so far made towards 
federation) will be established to manage a common 
fund to which the two colonies will contribute their 
railway surplus. 


At the conclusion of his speech Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed a firm belief in the settlement of the country 
and its great future, an indulgence in optimism which 
gave the Opposition the one point on which it attempted 
to fasten. Certainly the fact of growing unity was not 
borne out by Mr. Chamberlain’s admission that the 
25 per cent. preferential Customs rate in favour of 
Britain promised by a colonial conference was rejected 
by the Dutch. Mr. Chamberlain disclosed a very new 
view of the South African Constabulary. He repre- 
sented them as having a yet more fatherly association 
with the people than those London police who spend 
their time pointing the directions and telling the time. 
They are said already to have won so completely the 
Boer people’s confidence as to be called in as mediators 
in their private disputes, to the annoyance of the 


regular magistrate who found himself becoming a 
sinecurist. In a country so thinly populated as South 
Africa they will act as a link between the agricultural 
settlements. 


Lord Lansdowne spoke for the world to hear when 
he laid down with an openness and precision, never 
before used on this department of our foreign policy, 
the exact intention of the Government in Persia. ‘‘ We 
should regard the establishment of a naval base or of 
a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power 
as a very grave menace to British interests, and we 
should certainly resist it with all the means at our dis- 
posal.” Here is a policy so cut and dried and so 
emphatically stated that it should be impossible for 
any Government, Liberal or Conservative, to set it aside 
in the near future. It is worth notice that the 
‘* Westminster Gazette”, which has perhaps a better 
claim than any other paper to speak for intellectual 
liberalism, thoroughly supports Lord Lansdowne. 
The proposed railway to Baghdad makes the state- 
ment of policy necessary. If a railway is built from 
Constantinople to the head of the Gulf there is likely 
to be as definite a claim for a naval base as Russia 
made in Manchuria after the completion of the Siberian 
railway. Lord Lansdowne’s statement in general 
must be accepted as a justification of the watchfulness 
of the Government in Persia. 


The reported seizure of New-chwang by Russia is an 
astonishing sequel to the recent disclaimer sent to Mr. 
Hay. There is no doubt that Russia has many thousang 
troops in the immediate neighbourhood; and even 
recent answers to questions in the House prove the 
suspicions of Russia’s promises to evacuate the port in 
accordance with the Treaty of Tientsin. As the 
terminus of the extension of the Peking-Tientsin rail- 
way, New-chwang is of first importance to Great 
Britain ; but America would be scarcely less likely than 
Britain to accept such a breach of contract. 


Many further details have been received from 
Salonika of the extent of the bomb outrages. A 
beginning was made by blowing up a bridge under 
which the gas main passed that supplied the whole 
city. As soon as the town was thrown into darkness 
attacks were made, mostly by means of dynamite 
bombs, against several buildings ; the German School, 
the Turkish Post Office, an old fortress at the ex- 
tremity of the city and chiefly the Ottoman Bank. 
Many of the Bulgarians concerned in the outrage 
seem to have been killed by their own bombs. The 
Turkish soldiers behaved well. Very vigorous mea- 
sures were taken for the protection of the town and 
the house to house search is said to have resulted 
in the discovery of many bombs. France, Italy, 
Germany, and Britain have already demanded repara- 
tion for damage inflicted, and Turkey has sent a 
note of protest to the Bulgarian Government, which 
has not so far been accepted. Except for the savagery 
of this outbreak the situation has not changed for the 
worse. But if the Bulgarians should give a second 
chance Turkey may well decide to fight it out; and as 
the refusal to obey the reform scheme is the cause, 
how is Europe to justify interference ? 


The circle of the King’s journey was completed by his 
arrival at Portsmouth on Tuesday. In Paris the Kin 
urged the cause of national amity with a personal warmt 
and emphasis to which there are perhaps no parallels 
since English monarchs ceased to be their own foreign 
ministers. He paid especial honour to M. Delcassé, a 
statesman who has clung to his belief in the friendship 
of Britain and France through some awkward incidents. 
No doubt a large percentage of the very polite things 
that are said on these occasions, a considerable amount 
of the enthusiasm of a holiday crowd, must be dis- 
counted. At the same time the visit of the King and 
his excellently tactful speeches have certainly created 
an atmosphere of friendship, if they have done nothing 
more. It was no accident-of geography that made the 
King return through Paris, but the desire that we aod 
our nearest neighbour should be in ‘‘ neighbourhood”, 
and the almost unanimous sympathy with the desire 
of the press and people of both countries remains @ 
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welcome fact and a continued influence even though 
nothing more come of it. 


Will King Edward’s visit to the Pope result in a 
British Legation to the Vatican? Prussia, not a 
Roman Catholic country, has an Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary ; Russia a Minister 
Resident ; Engl.sd and the United States alone 
among Great Powers remain without an accredited 
representative to the Holy See. The Vatican is a 
school of the subtlest, the most intellectual of all the 
diplomacies, and contact with it could not fail to be 
of service to our secretaries. That, however, is less 
important than the fact that the Holy See is the finest 
source of information in the world, and it would be 
absurd that we should cut ourselves off from that 
source, for fear of the prejudices of a few extremists. 
The Roman question is as acute as ever; it is a ques- 
tion of world-wide importance, and our present 
embassy in Rome is not in a position to keep us 
fully posted in all its phases. It is to the interests of 
every country to see this question solved, and how 
can we make our influence felt at the Vatican if we 
have no accredited representative to the Pope? The 
resence of England and the United States at the 

oly See might, in course of time, do much to modify 
a situation which is impossible to both Pope and 
King. 


The Kaiser has further established the precedent 
which the King set up. Within a week and with 
the accompaniment of a good deal of ceremonial he 
too combined a visit to Vatican and Quirinal and 
the Italian press has expressed its gratification at 
the double acknowledgment. There is no report 
that any Protestant body in Germany was audacious 
or narrow enough to send the Kaiser a protest 
against his encouragement of Anti-Christ ; but 
quite as foolish comments have been made in the 
Protestant press, which argues that the Empress 
refused to accompany him for religious reasons. If 
that is so, her mind has narrowed unexpectedly in 
the ten years that have passed since she last visited 
the Pope in state and had accepted a gift from him. The 
political object of the Kaiser’s visit is scarcely worth 
considering. The Triple Alliance, whatever its efficacy, 
is in no fear of dissolution or need of buttressing. 


It has been rather the fashion in Canada to criticise 
freely the military commander sent from England. 
Some of Lord Dundonald’s predecessors, much as they 
have been liked by the soldiers, have no doubt indulged 
in indiscretions of speech and have made themselves 
vulnerable. This cannot be urged against Lord 
Dundonald himself; but he has been hauled over the 
coals in the Dominion Parliament for urging the re- 
organisation of the militia. Mr. Bourassa, a speaker 
of great capacity and the leader of the extreme French 
section in Canada, led the attack and rather absurdly 
talked of Lord Dundonald ‘‘ dictating military policy ”. 
It is somewhat significant that his criticism has coin- 
cided with vigorous protest in the French-Canadian 
press against the suggestion that Canada, an inde- 
pendent dominion, should share in Imperial defence. 
Mr. Bourassa objected to the sending of troops to South 
Africa and in his less regenerate days was one of 
those who talked academically of the extinct ambition 
of a “French Republic on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence”. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, while generally sup- 
porting Lord Dundonald, also intervened, as the 
Speaker might, to uphold Mr. Bourassa’s perfect 
liberty to criticise Lord Dundonald if he felt so dis- 
posed; and added that Lord Dundonald should have 
expressed his wishes through the Minister. But the 
real point is not one of executive correctness. The 
issue lies solely between the policies of military develop- 
ment and military retrogression. 


Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Lowther, who headed the protest 
against the abolition of the corn-tax at the Chamber of 
Agriculture on Tuesday, should remember that per- 
Sonalities are best kept for weak cases. They could 
not have had a stronger case. The corn-tax had done 
No one any harm. It had brought in a considerable 


Sum of money, it had pleased the colonies, had given 


imperial merchants and in the opinion of an increasing 
number of people it represented the acknowledgment 
that the basis of our taxation should be widened. It 
may be allowed that there were some irritating diffi- 
culties in its assessment and collection, but they were 
already for the most part surmounted and would 
decrease. Also, none of the difficulties inherent in 
the collection of a tax on grain apply to a tax on 
flour, which has everything to recommend it. Farmers 
now feel seriously the cost of bran and the waste 
products, and certainly it would be no _ hardship 
to the consumers if foreigners were compelled to 
have their grain ground in Britain. Mr. Ritchie, 
though he was not perhaps chiefly responsible for the 
abolition of the tax, started life as a fair-trader ; and 
this was a fair point to take. But why with so strong 
a case did Mr. Lowther go out of his way to call Mr. 
Ritchie a fourth-rate man and brandish such epithets 
as ‘cowardly and contemptible”? It was bad policy 
and bad taste. 


Mr. Bell, the representative in the House of the 
railway servants, made an excellent speech on Wednes- 
day on the motion calling attention to the lax adminis- 
tration of the powers given to the Board of Trade under 
the Act of 1893 for regulating hours and that of 1900 
passed for the prevention of accidents. He showed the 
appalling loss of life which takes place on the railways. 
In the return for 1902 the number of killed was 476 and 
over 10,000 injured. Mr. Bell gave a mass of statistics 
to show how absurd it is to attempt to minimise these 
ghastly figures by talking of improvements over a 
course of years and the low percentage to the number 
of men employed. The percentage seems low because 
all the men of whatever grade who are not exposed to 
accidents are taken. The statistics relating to long 
hours show that the Board of Trade does not exercise 
the control it might ; and it was confessed indeed that 
for some time it has been under a misapprehension as 
to the power it has. Although it has had power, and 
the money, to appoint inspectors under the Prevention 
of Accidents Act, it has got no further than promising 
now that they shall be appointed. More energy on the 
part of the Board and more inspection will reduce the 
death roll, though we do not suppose, as Mr. Gerald 
Balfour feebly said, that anything will totally prevent 
accidents. 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain was thrown over by his 
brother magistrates at Birmingham on Wednesday 
as to the petition which Sir Ralph Littler had asked 
them to sign to the Home Secretary in favour of com- 
pensation for licences. Mr. Chamberlain has denied 
the moral as well as the legal right to compensation : 
and yet his own scheme which has been applied to 
Birmingham, and which he has explained very clearly 
in the current number of the ‘‘ National Review”, is 
itself based on the moral right. His contention is that _ 
as the licences not suppressed gain from those that are, 
it would be to compensate brewers twice over if the 
money came.out of public funds. That is a point; but 
as a matter of fact those licences that are suppressed 
under his scheme are compensated. The Birmingham 
magistrates say this scheme is not applicable to other 
parts of the country as it is to Birmingham. This 
suggests that a Compensation Act ought to make a 
similar scheme to that of Mr. Chamberlain apply where 
it is applicable, leaving public compensation for those 
places which the scheme could not cover. 


The Liberal party owes it to the courtesy of the 
‘‘ Times ” that it is able to read some bits of a speech 
which Lord Burghclere delivered at Kidderminster last 
week. It would be rather convenient to their readers 
by the way if the newspapers would attach a mark of 
origin to Liberal peers unfamiliar in title to the public 
since their translation from the Commons. The 
‘** Daily News” has a sensible and unparliamentary way 
in its reports of giving M.P.’s their names outright. 
Might it not adopt this method also : ‘‘ Lord Burghclere 
(Mr. Herbert Gardner)”; or better ‘“‘Mr. Herbert 
Gardner (Lord Burghclere)”? Lord Burghclere at 
Kidderminster performed the usual office of pulling the 
Liberal party together. He pleaded for unity, and de- 


opportunity in the future for differentiation in favour of 
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broad, tolerant and progressive platform”. He held 
forth too on labour, and declared himself no socialist. 
He welcomed the remission of the corn-tax, claiming it 
asa victory for his Liberal. We shall expect to hear 
that Lord Burghclere is to be banqueted at the National 
Liberal Club, where the Carringtons, the Crewes and 
the Batterseas of the party are so perfectly at home. 


It is to the credit of the Prime Minister that whenever 
he is seen and hailed by the country police in the act of 
motoring at excessive speed, he pulls up and submits 
with perfect good grace to the magistrates’ fine. At 
Hook near Basingstoke, for instance, he was taken 
last month, and last week three pounds and ten 
shillings costs was imposed by the Bench as the penalty. 
It is conceivable that the Prime Minister by these 
adventures wishes to strengthen the case for the Bill in 
regard to motor speed which Mr. Long is shortly to 
bring in: that is if’ he happens to know of the 
measure. The manner in which the constable at Hook 
worked up his case against Mr. Balfour strikes us as 
very ingenious. He measured out a distance of a 
quarter of a mile on the high road, and then patiently 
waited till the motor came by, and timed it over the 
course. That man deserves promotion. We hope the 
Home Secretary has noticed the incident. 


By a considerable majority the M.C.C. have decided 
that the laws of cricket shall be in no way tinkered. 
It may be that the rain, or the collapse of the Surrey 
team before more or less indifferent bowlers influenced 
the majority. But it remains an unfortunate fact that 
in these days, since the value of marl as a top dressing 
was first understood, two fairly equal sides in fine 
weather will probably not finish their match. In 
Australia three days are seldom sufficient for a match ; 
and the want of hurry there and the frequent duty to 
play for a draw here are leading to a slow method of play. 
Prince Ranjitsinhji, whom it is surprising to find among 
the most stubborn conservatives, holds that it is just as 
good sport to play for a draw as for a win; but he will 
find few cricketers and fewer spectators to agree with 
him. As the game has developed there have been 
continual changes ; in the number of stumps, size and 
shape of the bat, action of the bowler; and there is no 
reason why the perfection of pitches should not be 
followed by a corresponding change to redress the 
new benefit given to the batsman. However a slightly 
narrower bat, which would encourage good cricket and 
a free style, seems a less troublesome and more effective 
change than a wider wicket. 


Stock markets have been chiefly interested this week 
in the new Transvaal loan, of which £ 30,000,000 were 
issued on Thursday. The loan is one of £35,000,000, 
secured on the revenues and assets of the mata 
and on such other assets as may be made available, 
with priority over subsequent charges and an Im- 
perial guarantee. The issue price is £100 per cent. 
and the interest £3 per cent.; instalments may be 
paid in full on or after the 22nd inst. under 
discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. 
The loan was received with favour, the rush to secure 
allotments being extraordinary. It was anticipated 
in some quarters that the Bank rate would be lowered, 
but the Bank of England return shows that the position 
has not yet sufficiently improved to justify the directors 
in making a reduction. Money was in great demand 
on Thursday in connexion with the Transvaal loan, and 
it is said that the Bank lent something like ten millions 
at the official rate of 4 per cent. Home Rails 
were dull and movements in the Ordinary Stocks 
were all in the downward direction, but there was 
some demand for the prior charges and several 
debenture and preference stocks show slight improve- 
ments. Americans, after being firm, gave way on sales 
from this side and fears that the requirements for the 
new loan would result in shipments of gold from New 
York. At the commencement of the week Kaffirs were 
flat owing to a report that bubonic plague had broken 
out in Johannesburg, but official contradiction was 
speedily forthcoming and the market recovered some- 
what. There is, however, very little business passing 
in this section. Consols 92%. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(2 October). 


THE IRISH LAND TRUCE. 


HE point of the second reading debate is in the 

feeling of the House it disclosed. Perhaps for 

the first time in Parliamentary annals virtually the 

whole House looked at an Irish question from an Irish 

point of view. This is the explanation of the easy 

passage of the Bill, and the best ground for expecting 
its success in working. 

Since Lord George Hamilton in 1883 introduced a 
land-purchase resolution, the Unionist party has con- 
sistently upheld State-aided purchase as the only 
possible solution to the existing chaos. The practical 
working of the Purchase Acts has hitherto proved that 
tenant-purchasers can be trusted to fulfil their obliga. 
tions to the State, that their ownership has been a direct 
and most powerful incentive to good farming, and that 
the new sense of security has borne fruit in increased 
contentment. The most important point however is 
that since judicial rents have been reduced 40 per cent. 
in thirty years (though the process could not continue 
indefinitely) a tenant-purchaser cannot be expected to 
bind himself to pay for seventy or even fifty years 
a sum equal to his present rent. The land hunger 
is very keen, as is shown by the prices given for 
tenant- right, but the administration of rent-fixing has 
made any general scheme of purchase more expensive 
than it need have been. At the same time the landlord, 
whose property is already much depreciated by State 
interference, cannot afford any considerable further 
sacrifice. The State cannot stop at the present point 
if it is desired to secure agrarian content. A bonus to 
landlords is naturally not a popular proposal, but 
it should be clearly recognised that Mr. Wyndham’s 
Bill really makes a gift to the tenant-purchaser, 
The situation is essentially this: a landlord has 
property bringing him in £100 a year net, which he is 
willing but not anxious to sell for £90. The tenant 
believes that he cannot safely offer more than £80. If 
the State finds £10, it is surely disingenuous to 
represent this as a bribe to the vendor. Were any 
commodity other than Irish land in question such a 
bonus would be recognised as a gift to the purchaser. 
At the same time we believe that the gift, given the 
history of the last thirty years, is a wise one. Mr. 
Wyndham may be too sanguine in anticipating 
that economies in Irish administration will entirely 
balance his bonus of £12,000,000,‘ but great econo- 
mies can ultimately be effected if the rent-fixing 
Courts cease to exist and the laying of agrarian 
discontent allows the police forces to be reduced. 
Mr. Bailey’s report on the working of land pur- 
chase shows incidentally that the Irish farmers, who 
have already bought look upon ‘‘the Government” 
with more friendly eyes than would have seemed 

ssible twenty years ago. Of course sentimental 

ationalism will not be bought out of existence, but 
those who know Ireland must recognise how much 
is to be said for a policy which puts the Government 
before the farmer not as a vague entity which can be 
represented as responsible for all his misfortunes, but 
as an actively helpful institution which has materially 
bettered his condition. It is true that hitherto land 
purchase has operated only in picked cases: but the 
point of this fact is usually misapprehended. The 
purchasers have not been farmers put forward by 
their fellows as models whose conduct should im- 
press the taxpayer. They are ordinary farmers whom 
the authorities knew to be prosperous, while their 
landlords happened to be able to sell out at a great 
reduction. e ‘‘average seventeen years’ purchase” 
of which we hear so much represents varied trans- 
actions based on anything from seven to forty years’ 
purchase. Most of the remaining landlords can- 
not afford to sell under twenty-two years. Herein is 
the importance of the minimum price in the Bill. 
There must be a maximum price to guard the State 
security : if there is no minimum price we shall see 
a few landlords (men who would have sold already 
had the Commissioners considered their tenants’ credit 
good.enough under the excessively rigorous standard 
hitherto maintained) parting with their property very 
cheap: a false standard of price will be set up, and the 
old plans of organised boycotting will reappear. If 
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under the new Act one estate is sold at twelve years’ 


purchase because the landlord is indifferent or timid, the - 
neighbouring tenants will insist on getting their land. 


at the same rate. 

Such a wide measure must have unexpected results, 
but there is little reason to think the expatriation of the 
resident gentry as likely to follow. Those who are 
already farming will naturally stay. They will have 
command of fresh capital, and in parting with their 
tenancy lands will have got rid of a fruitful occasion of 
friction with their neighbours. There is little personal 
ill-will at present between landlord and tenant: if the 
former is unpopular, it is as the heir of the great land 
confiscations of the past. It must also be remembered 
that the average resident Irish landlord is not at present 
engaged in the active management of his estate: a 
pursuit rendered impossible by law. He lives in his 
demesne, probably farming a certain amount of land 
himself. Very often his tenants are all in a different 
county, and he employs an agent to collect his rents. 
If he can still get hunting and fishing and shooting 
as before, and if—as there is every reason to hope—he 
is allowed to gain his legitimate place in local affairs, he 
will have no reason to emigrate. The Irish peasant has 
learned to resent dictation from a landlord, but he is as 
willing as ever to accept advice from a gentleman whom 
he knows. Many of the smaller landlords are them- 
selves land-agents, and we most sincerely trust that 
some provision for agents will be found practicable if 
only on the ground that their adherence to the purchase 
policy would be invaluable. The Irish land-agents on 
the whole are men of good position and education, 
admirably equipped with technical knowledge. They 
have supplied some of the best members of grand juries 
and similar bodies, and if the life of rural Ireland is not 
to deteriorate they can ill be spared. 

At the other extreme come the evicted tenants. 
If there is no vindictive feeling among the Irish gentry 
towards these unfortunates, they still present a very 
difficult problem. In many cases their former holdings 
have been farmed for twenty years by honest tenants 
to whose support during the land war the landlords are 
indebted. These men—“ grabbers” if the term is pre- 
ferred—cannot be sacrificed. Some of the Nationalist 
organisers led the evicted tenants to ruin, and are 
naturally anxious that the State should compensate 
their victims. In some cases no doubt vacant land can 
be found, but it is noteworthy that very recently an 
attempt made under the auspices of a Roman Catholic 
prelate to settle on vacant land in Leitrim a number of 
evicted tenants from another county was met by violent 
opposition from the surrounding members of the 
United Irish League, who in the hopes of extending 
their own holdings instituted a merciless boycott 
against ‘‘the wounded soldiers of the land war”! 
And again, twenty years’ hand-to-mouth existence in a 
wretched hut is a poor preparation for successful farm- 
ing: many evicted tenants, being absolutely without 
capital, could not now pay their way if reinstated in 
their holdings. 

As to the security for the State advance, the Prime 
Minister treated a difficult question rather airily. 
Certain grants-in-aid are ear-marked, and it is true 
enough that if purchasers default the ratepayers of 
their own country can be made to suffer. But we all 
know that in that contingency the Treasury could not 
seriously propose to punish crimioals by starving 
innocent lunatics. So far as can be foreseen, however, 
there is no prospect of recourse to the guarantee 
funds. A general strike even against rent has never 
been effective, and the tenant-purchaser who withheld 
his instalments would be risking far more than the 
tenant who withheld his rent. - Moreover the Irish 
farmers have invariably met their obligations honour- 


‘ably, as bankers can testify, except where the distorted 


notions about rent entered, And it is inconceivable 
that they should regard the repayment of a loan made 
voluntarily by the State for their benefit as an obli- 
gation as little binding as some of them considered the 
rent paid to men whom, one might say historically, they 
had regarded as usurpers. 


WAR ON THE RAND. 


|? is a popular delusion that peace in the Transvaal 

began on 1 June last. It is true that on that date 
the Bothas, De Wets and De la Reys ceased from 
troubling, and that the Kitcheners and Hamiltons 
withdrew from the field. But no sooner had arms 
given place to the gown than a new and different kind 
of war broke out on the Rand, which has been going 
on ever since, and which is being waged with a good 
deal of bitterness and almost at as great cost as the 
other. We mean the war between two sections of the 
community at Johannesburg on the question whether 
or not coloured labour for the mines shall be imported 
from outside Africa. The ink was hardly dry on‘ the 
Vereeniging agreement before it was apparent ‘that 
there would be a great scarcity of labour. It was not 
only that the supply of 100,000 ‘‘ boys”, collected by 
patient organisation for five years before the war, had 
been scattered, and that, the Kaffirs had made enough 
money out of the military occupation to keep them from 
returning to the Rand, but that the mineowners found 
themselves confronted in the labour market with several 
formidable competitors, the Government, the builder, 
the contractor, and the householder. Those whom we 
have learned to call the Kaffir magnates—half angrily 
and half affectionately, as in the eighteenth century we 
used to talk of the Nabobs—took in the situation at a 
glance. The leading members of the great mining 
houses are men who take long and large views, or they 
would not have succeeded in the incredibly short space 
of ten years in making the Witwatersrand the richest 
mining area in the world and themselves the richest 
men in England. These financiers and organisers saw 
clearly two things: that their former supply of labour 
would be diminished by competing demands; and that 
even were it not it would be wholly inadequate for the 
wants of the mining industry under its new conditions. 
The magnates had the courage to express their opinions, 
but unfortunately not to act upon them. They almost 
immediately advocated Chinese labour, and had they 
gone straight to Lord Milner and asked his permission 
to make the experiment of importing a few thousands 
under contract we believe their request would have 
been granted. But the golden opportunity was allowed 
to slip. Instead of grasping the nettle firmly, the 
magnates fumbled with the fringe of the question by 
trying white labour, an experiment foredoomed to 
failure. They weakly listened to assertions that the 
old supply of ‘‘ boys” would be forthcoming : nay, they 
even allowed one of their group, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, 
to snap petulant platitudes about ‘“ patience” at those 
who saw the danger of delay. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s 
attitude and speeches on the labour question strike us as 
hardly commendable. Alarge firm islike a Cabinet: when 
a junior member differs from the policy of his colleagues 
on a vital point he ought either ‘‘se soumettre ou se 
démettre”, hold his tongue or leave the firm. Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick has spoken against the importation 
of Asiatic labour, although he knew that the other 
members of his firm, abler and more experienced men 
of business than himself, were in favour of it. Perhaps 
by this time Sir Percy is convinced that Asiatic labour 
is a necessity. In what we have written we have 
not meant to blame the capitalists, who had a very 
difficult game to play. By some they were accused of 
being the instigators of the war; by others of being 
actuated solely by selfish greed. We have merely 
hazarded our opinion that had they played their cards 
boldly and resolutely they would by this time have won 
the rubber. This opinion may be mistaken. But what 
is beyond dispute is that the present war between the 
Rand magnates on the one side and the shopkeepers 
and labour agitators of Johannesburg on the other 
is a costly, wicked, and insensate struggle, which 
ought to be stopped by the intervention of a superior 
authority. 

We should think that Lord Milner, who is as clear- 
headed as he is courageous, must by this time perceive 
that to ‘‘ follow the trend of public opinion ”, as voiced 
by lawyers, demagogues, and tradesmen, is a ruinous 
business. We spoke of this labour war as being almost 
as costly as the other war. The market prices of the 
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leading South African shares are to-day 20 per cent. 
lower than they were this time last year, before the 
treaty of Vereeniging. If to the loss of a fifth of the 
capital value of Kaffir securities you add the loss of 
interest and the loss of the profits that would have 
been made by the mills running at their full capacity 
and by new mills, we should say that following the 
trend of public opinion on Chinese labour was quite as 
costly an operation as following De Wet on the veld. 
For ten months these two parties of foolish and 
obstinate persons, both of them dependent on the 
mining industry, have been facing one another, trying 
the eternal question, can I squeeze thee ? or canst thou 
squeeze me? whilst half the mills stand idle, and the 
shareholders suffer. What sane man can doubt which 
of the parties is in the right, or hesitate in his choice 
between the men whose organising and financial genius 
has made the Rand what it is, and the hired demagogues 
and lawyers who voice the narrow prejudices of the 
retail trader? The talk about the vices of the China- 
man we may brush aside as interested cant. It 
is not of poor John Chinaman’s vices, but of his 
virtues, that the colonial shopkeepers are afraid : it is 
not his opium-eating, but his commercial ability and 
frugality that inspire disgust. And what is to be said 
against the importation of miners from the fighting 
tribes of Northern India ? Those who are well qualified 
to speak assure us that the same men who work as 
stokers in the liners on the Red Sea could be brought 
in large numbers from the Punjaub and the surrounding 
rovinces to the Rand under two years’ contracts. It 
is as easy to deny as to make this statement : but why 
not try its truth? We ask a plain question. Why 
should the representatives of the big mining houses not 
go to Lord Milner now and ask his permission to make 
an experiment in Asiatic labour? Why should they 
not approach their opponents in the labour camp and 
invite their acquiescence in such a tentative measure ? 
We seriously advise these adversaries to agree with 
one another quickly, or that may happen which neither 
of them will like. For however much the capitalists and 
the shopkeepers may differ about Chinese labour, they 
are agreed in wishing to be allowed a free hand in 
dealing with coloured labour, whether domestic or 
foreign. They are much mistaken if they think a Radical 
Ministry would respect their rights of self-government 
in regard to native questions. With Mr. Sydney 
Buxton at the Colonial Office, and Lord Milner on a 
homeward-bound liner, we should be sorry for both 
mineowners and shopkeepers at Johannesburg. And 
the Unionist Government might go out this year. Their 
Irish Land Bill might be defeated in Committee by a 
combination of Nationalists, Radicals, and Conservative 
malcontents ; or having passed their Land Bill and a 
popular Budget, the Government might choose to 
dissolve in the autumn, it being no secret that Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are weary. It therefore 
behoves the capitalists and the shopkeepers to pack off 
the agitators to Australia, and settle their labour ques- 
tion without delay, lest a worse thing befall them both. 
If @ mediator is all that is wanted, we suggest with all 
deference that the job is not unworthy of Lord Milner. 
Surely enough money and time has been wasted to 
justify the intervention of a superior authority. Indeed 
the quarrel has lasted so long, that probably nothing 
but authoritative and disinterested mediation will settle 
it, for after a time men’s passions warm, and they will 
not admit they have been wrong. There are two kinds 
of public opinion whose conversion it is useless to wait 
for, that which is bought, and that which is the fruit of 
blind prejudice. How far these ingredients enter into 
the composition of the labour party at Johannesburg it 
is difficult at a distance to determine. But we deny that 
the prosperity of the Rand is a local question ; it is an 
Imperial one; if for no other reason, because we have 
guaranteed their loan; and the obstinacy of an un- 
reasonable faction ought not to be allowed to strangle 
it. We fail altogether to see the use of postponing 
representative institutions if a benevolent despotism 
like Lord Milner’s cannot stop the present ruinous 
struggle. 


MURDER IN MACEDONIA. 


a paper the Armenian precedent, it would be sur- 
prising that Bulgarian conspirators in Macedonia 
should expect to arouse European sympathy by throw- 
ing bombs at a bank. As, however, the Bulgarian 
propaganda appears to be endorsed by some serious 
persons in this country, we are justified in investigating 
its origin and prospects. It began over 1,200 years 
ago, when wild Turanian bands descended the valley 
of the Struma as their descendants, the insurgent 
committees, are doing to-day. The Bulgarians now 
pose as champions of the Slav race and religion, 
but they were then neither Slavs nor even Chris- 
tians. We find Bulgarians welcomed by Slavs as 
liberators from the Byzantine yoke in Macedonia 
in 687 just as their Exarchate was acclaimed 'an 
antidote to the tyranny of the Greek Church thirty 
years ago. In each instance the word Bulgarian 
was very loosely used. In the old days it was generally 
synonymous with a shepherd, just as Greek is now 
synonymous with a sharper, and all the pastoral dis- 
tricts were set down as Bulgarian. A Servian song, for 
instance, refers to the cousin of Dushan, the Servian 
Tsar, as a Bulgarian when he chanced to disguise himself 
as ashepherd. So in recent times all Exarchists were 
statistically Bulgarian, though they might be Servians 
or even Wallachians. Before a Bulgarian state existed, 
the confusion could only hurt ethnological consciences. 
But since an artificial principality was created at Berlin, 
it has become more important to distinguish. We are 
now face to face with a conspiracy to extend Bulgaria 
to the Aigean, if not to the Bosporus, to confer upon 
Prince Ferdinand the inheritance of Constantine, and to 
enlist Christendom in a crusade for the benefit of a 
heathen stock. 
This conspiracy is endorsed by the Radicals an 
professional Protestants of this country. But every 
friend of truth and fair play is bound to admit that 
the limits of Bulgarian expansion have been reached, 
if mot overstepped. The Bulgarian principality 
was erected by a misunderstanding, which almost 
amounted to a fraud. Its very capital, Sofia, 
and its western districts are pure Servian; to 
the north it is largely Wallachian; in the south 
and east extraneous nationalities are only being 
evicted by force. Prince Ferdinand is a great states- 
man, no doubt. He came as an unknown subaltern to 
rule over alien barbarians, and his successfui retention 
of a precarious throne savours almost of the black 
arts. He is too shrewd to be intoxicated by success and 
he has certainly not countenanced the crimes of the 
committees. He has been blamed for retiring to the 
Riviera at a highly critical juncture. But he is not yet 
sufficiently secure to set himself against a conspiracy, 
which aims at enlarging his dominions. Did he attempt 
such a task in the interests of humanity, the odds are 
that his palace would share the fate of the bank at 
Salonika. It has always been his prudent policy to 
retire from the scene whenever over-zealous partisans 
embarked upon desperate ventures. Thus he avoids 
the responsibility, which would follow failure, and 
he reserves the right to profit by success. But 
a Prince may not sit for ever on a fence. His 
subjects have gone so far in countenancing raids, 
outrages and murders, that he will be held responsible 
if he fail to restrain them. So far, the attitude of 
Turkey has been magnificently correct: her patience 
might almost be qualified as Christian. But to permit 
the continuance of a political plague-spot at Sofia would 
prove weakness rather than generosity at Yildiz. A 
military promenade of Ottoman troops through the 
vassal principality would teach a salutary lesson, and 
we trust that the jealousies of the Powers may not 
prevent it if order can be assured in no other way. It 
is unfair to treat Turkey as a pariah and continue 
to warn her that however just may be her cause, 
she shall never profit by a victory. This same 
spirit of undue vigilance is also handicapping 
the local authorities in their efforts to re-esta- 
blish order. A vali dare not employ the soldiery to 
disperse rebel bands lest imaginative sentimentalists 
should prate of massacre. The consequence is that 
outrages are repeated with impunity and the innocent 
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suffer more than the guilty. Surely the exemplary 
behaviour of the Ottoman army in Thessaly and the 
magnanimous forbearance of the authorities throughout 
Macedonia in the face of intolerable provocation should 
by this time have convinced Europe that the Turk is 
less black than we paint him. He may be a bad 
financier and a lazy, careless fellow, but that might be 
forgiven for his courage and generosity. We doubt 
very much whether any Christian Power would have 
so long endured the crimes of a restless neighbour. 
Surely it is high time that Macedonia ceased to 
be a cock-pit and that her toiling people were 
allowed to enjoy the gifts of God in peace. We do 
not plead merely for the Moslems, though we are far 
from retaining the old prejudices of the Crusaders. 
We protest that such deeds as the Bulgarian agitators 
have been perpetrating for years are a grievous hard- 
ship upon the loyal Christians, whose lives and property 
are incessantly menaced. We advocate stringent 
measures against all wanton disturbers of the peace, 
whether they be criminal conspirators from Sofia and 
Geneva or lawless marauders from the mountains of 
Albania. 

Particularly do we commend to public sympathy the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Old Servia. Deprived of 
arms, they are utterly defenceless against the ruffians 
who dwell in their midst. If nothing be done to protect 
them, they cannot hope to escape extermination. 
Europe must insist upon an immediate satisfaction of 
their claims, and, if the Porte is unable or unwilling to 
assert her authority, a mandate must be given else- 
where. Russia and Austria are suspect and the other 
Great Powers are too remote. But Servia, the blood- 
brother of the sufferers, is the natural and traditional 
liberator. Servia has refused to countenance outrage 
or conspiracy and undoubtedly deserves support. If 
ever European Turkey should come up for partition, the 
claims of Servia are paramount. The key to the 
Macedonian question will always be found at Belgrade. 


THE STATE AND AGRICULTURE. 


HE death of Mr. Hanbury, little less than tragic in 
its personal aspect, dying in harness just as he 
had attained Cabinet rank and was beginning to make 
himself felt in the country at large, may also very easily 
turn out to be a disaster for the Department and for the 
industry with which he had so successfully begun to 
identify himself. Of course the unfortunate tradition 
of English politics, which regards one great department 
of the State administration as superior to another and 
“promotes” a minister to a fresh office as soon as he 
has become familiar with the routine of one, might 
easily have prevented Mr. Hanbury from working out 
the conception which he undoubtedly possessed of 
making the Board of Agriculture an actual living factor 
in the business of farming in this country. But at any 
rate he had the conviction, and could kindle others 
with it, that only more intelligence, more keenness, 
more combination were wanted to make farming pro- 
sperous, and in this respect his attitude was different 
from that of nearly all those who stand publicly for 
agriculture to-day, who have but the feeblest and most 
conventional belief in the value of science or education 
for their industry and no trust whatsoever in any 
possibility of its development. 

If confirmation be wanted of the pessimism which 
hangs over agriculture, we have only to compare the 
first with the last ten issues of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, 1840-1850 with 1890-1900, 
and note the eagerness and energy, even the style, of 
the early writers; they at least wrote like men who 
believed in themselves and their work, who had a 
purpose and a faith. It might be thought that the 
lack of courage we are instancing is due to the long 
period of agricultural depression through which we are 
passing, but the cause lies deeper; it is part of the 
“‘played out” feeling which has found its expression 
among Englishmen in many ways of late years, the 
attitude of the ‘‘ weary Titan”, the penalty of 
material success which has outrun the sustaining 
intelligence. In other countries we do not notice the 
Same hopelessness about agriculture; it is far from 


prosperous in either France or Germany, but if we 
may judge from the literature current among farmers 
there is no lack of enterprise nor the kind of interest 
that leads to improvement, while a course of American 
reading, whether official or in the public press, is 
positively bracing, so strong is the belief in the possi- 
bilities lying before the cultivators of land in the 
States. Our success has outrun its thinking powers, 
and now that a turn of bad times has come, 
the width of view that can see a way out and the 
flexibility to try it is lacking. Compared with other 
countries our intellectual organisation for agriculture is 
of the smallest; as an intelligence department the 
Board of Agriculture has only made a beginning : the 
last ten years has certainly seen started a fairly 
adequate scheme for higher agricultural education, but 
where is there any real research to compare with the 
work of the experiment stations of other countries ? 

England has produced Lawes and Gilbert, Voelcker, 
Warington, all men who made some real contribu- 
tion to the corpus of agricultural science; where 
are their successors, where indeed can they get their 
opportunity for work, since research nowadays demands 
an organisation and a complexity of apparatus which the 
last generation had no need of? Lawes and Gilbert 
worked out some of the main laws of animal nutrition 
in an old barn at Rothamsted fifty years ago; to-day 
for the same type of investigation the Pennsylvania 
Station has to build a respiration chamber costing 
roughly £20,000. Under such conditions the colleges, 
with which England is now provided, can do little for 
research of a fundamental character; so great are the 
claims upon them for teaching and the kind of practical 
investigations that aim at applying general priaci- 
ples to local conditions. In addition to the col- 
leges we have only the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Farm at Woburn, where again the practical aspect 
of the question must be dominant, and Rotha:nsted. 
As to the latter, with the late Sir Henry Gilbert's death 
little more than a year ago the great series of experi- 
ments which took shape before the middle of the last 
century may well be considered to have closed, but here 
at least is the kind of institution that is designed for 
serious research, that need not be in a hurry to force 
results, that can wait and make sure without being 
asked at each step if it is paying. It is however not 
unknown that the Rothamsted funds are not large, less 
indeed than they were twenty years ago, and far 
from adequate to develop the work along the many 
lines which have come into being since the experiments 
were founded ; and that help is absolutely necessary if 
the station is to grow with the times. 

Here the pessimism which is our theme comes in and 
asks if research pays, to which the only answer is that 
one never can know when and how research is going to 
pay, but that it never can be done hurriedly to order. 
To take one example, the Indian indigo industry might 
have been saved if the investigation of its conditions 
had begun years ago before the competition of the 
artificial product had captured the bulk of the market. 
And whether research may be taken as the cause or the 
accompaniment of that temper of mind which makes 
for progress, it is certainly best appreciated in those 
countries where agriculture has advanced most rapidly 
of late. 

Let us contrast the attitude towards research of our 
most serious competitor, the United States; not only 
does each State in the Union possess its own Agri- 
cultural College and a separate experimental station, 
but the federal Department of Agriculture makes 
research the chief item in its programme, carrying out 
such inquiries as may possess a non-local importance or 
are beyond the scope and powers of a single State. 
Exactly what the department does in the way of re- 
search is too extensive and too technical to be detailed 
here, but it is important to note that nobody ever 
seems to ask if the investigation promises an im- 
mediate practical return; the work is considered to be 
justified if the experts of the division regard it as 
necessary to the extension of their own knowledge ; 
nor are they in their turn afraid of appealing to 
the general agricultural public for interest in pro- 
blems which seem on the face of things’ very 
remote from practical life. Above all the department 
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realises that research which is to have a practical out- 
come must be taken seriously and worked at on a large 
scale, and the whole appropriation for special investiga- 
tions, exclusive of salaries and of the ordinary labora- 
tory and experimental work, amounted to over £ 100,000 
for 1902. The sum placed at the disposal of our Board 
of Agriculture for similar purposes in 1902 was £1,400, 
exactly the sum allocated to the American department 
in the same year for one set of experiments having for 
its object the introduction of tea-growing as a working 
industry in the United States! Now we are not con- 
cerned to argue that we should be placed on the same 
footing as the United States, we shall be told at once 
that agriculture is only a secondary item in English life, 
or that America has more public money than it knows 
how to spend ; but we do wish to insist that our Board 
of Agriculture must begin to take a paternal atti- 
tude towards the industry it represents. Agriculture 
here already labours under inevitable disadvantages 
from the high standard of living, from the urban nature, 
even from the wealth of England, which tends to make 
a playground of the country-side. Either let us nakedly 
make up our minds to seeing agriculture crushed out, 
for it is arguable that it would be immediately profitable 
to let it dwindle away, or let us agree to foster it as a 
kind of national insurance for both the men and the 
food it produces. Without some form of external 
assistance our agricultural system is doomed ; it cannot 
live with the home industrial competition for men, 
and the State-directed competition from abroad, for 
every agricultural country in the world is spending 
money freely to secure a share of the open English 
market for its surplus produce, and our farmers are all 
the time fighting against a system of concealed bounties 
not only in the shape of an active intelligence depart- 
ment but such substantial aids as State inspection 

rading and even marketing, and subsidised freights 
or the foreign produce. It is in this respect that Mr. 
Hanbury’s loss may be of vital moment to British 
agriculture : he was no bureaucrat content to administer 
on the old paths, he had the larger view and meant that 
the Board of Agriculture should become an active force 
working for the farmers of the country. Unhappily he 
was not granted the time necessary to mould the 
office to his point of view, even if his constructive side 
were equal to realising the enlarged conceptions he 
possessed; for the men to carry out such work are 
neither to be trained nor found in one or two years. We 
can only hope that his determination to make a living 
force of the Board of Agriculture may not be lost to his 
successor and that the two pressing questions of the 
relations of agriculture to railways and research will not 
= ‘ane to lapse again through Mr. Hanbury’s 
eath. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


Founpep 1844: HEApMASTER Dr. J. P. Way; 
APPOINTED 1806. 


T is a curious fact that sea-going and sea-loving 
nation as we are, and always have been, hardly 
a single English school of prominence is by the sea. 
Bowen, it is true, in one of his rollicking school songs 
pictured that on a hot summer’s day, beneath the 
sea— 
‘There is Harrow as she ought to be ”, 


and a submarine department to the naval class in public 
schools is a not impossible development. But the sea 
coast seems to have found no favour in the eyes of 
pious founders. Rossall is an exception which makes 
one think that pious founders have not had all their wits 
about them. The suggestion is obvious that schools were 
founded two or three hundred years ago not for the 
whole of England but for a locality. The difficulty of 
communication made it essential that the teachers 
should be near the taught, the schools hard by the 
towns, and towns are seldom actually on the coast. 
But there are many coast villages, and villages had their 
grammar schools. Harrow and Rugby were but villages 
when their grammar schools were founded. Whatever be 
the reason, the fact remains that Rossall and one or 
two others are the only seaboard schools we have. 


Situate, as Rossall is, between Fleetwood and Black. 
pool, on the very sea front, swept by the winds from many 
a league of the Irish Sea in front, and of open country 
behind, with glorious prospects away to the Cumberland 
Hills and the Isle of Man—illness there should be a 
thing unknown. 

As Haileybury and Clifton are to some extent sister 
schools, so Rossall and Marlborough are linked to. 
gether. Rossall dates only a year after Marlborough, and 
the object in view at the time the two schools were 
founded was the same: the one was to provide in the 
North, the other in the South, a public-school education 
ofa high type for sons of the clergy and country gentry, 
but at a cheaper rate than was possible at some of the 
older public schools. It is a commonplace that many 
of the empire’s most successful builders spring from 
English country parsonages, and neither of the two 
schools has had any reason to regret the connexion 
which is still maintained, or the opportunities and 
assistance in the way of exhibitions afforded, to the 
sons of the clergy. 

The number of boys at Rossall is now about 330, of 
whom 145 are on the classical side and 146 on the 
modern side, and forty or so constitute a special examina- 
tion department, preparing for the army or navy, for the 
medical, accountants’ or solicitors’ professions ; or, as 
one was told, for any reasonable examination. The divi- 
sion into classical and modern extends throughout the 
school, and boys are asked on arrival whether they wish 
to join the classical or modern side, the answer to the 
question depending on the previous training at the 
preparatory school, and on the parents’ wishes. There 
is also a preparatory school for boys up to fourteen 
numbering some thirty or forty more. 

Rossall, like Clifton, possesses imposing buildings; 
those facing the central yard, the chapel, the houses, 
the swimming-bath are all worthy of a great school, 
though the smaller buildings towards the sea, used asa 
sanatorium and for other purposes, are smaller and un- 
dignified, and should make way for a harmonious line of 
buildings with a front of proper proportions facing 
towards the north-west. Like Clifton, Rossall pos- 
sessed but little endowment. Some £6,000 or so was 
all that was provided gratuitously ; apart from this the 
school premises have been built up gradually, out of the 
actual fees received, and now the buildings represent an 
outlay of over £100,000. How can this be? The fees 
at Rossall range from fifty toseventy guineas. At Eton 
they probably range from 150 to 200. Yet at Eton, 


despite large endowments and much private generosity,. 


we hear of large loans by the governing body, while 
Rossall can save considerable sums and build itself a 
place among public schools. 

The secret is simple: Rossall knows nothing of the 
boarding house owned by individual masters and run 
by them for private profit. We have always thought 
that system apt to be dangerous: it makes it to the 
housemaster’s direct pecuniary profit to underfeed 
his boys. To give growing boys meat only once a day, 
and nothing but bread and butter at the other meals— 
a state of things many of us can remember—is little 
short of monstrous. They have changed much of 
that now, we are told, and the incomes of masters 
with boarding houses of the old type have fallen 
as the standard of comfort for the boys has 
risen: but even so the system is the same and 
retains its inherent defects. At Rossall, Marl- 
borough (with the exception of the ‘‘ outhouses”) 
and schools run on similar lines, the housemaster 
merely superintends the domestic arrangements 0 


60 or 70 eM and for that is paid a fixed salary of 


4300 or £400 a year, all profits made going to 
the college funds: the credit of the school as a whole 
will secure that those profits are not undue, and that 
health is assured. The subject of course raises issues 
which do not admit of full discussion here: it may be 
that schools which do not offer the tempting prize of 
a private boarding house to masters at the end of eight 
or ten years’ service fail to secure such a good staff as 
those which do: but this is clear, from the point of 
view of the school as a whole, much greater economy 
is possible, when the domestic management is in the 
hands of the school authorities ; it is always cheaper 
to cater for 300 or 400 than for 30 or 4o: and it 1s 
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possible not only to treat the boys better but to build 
up the capital funds of the school as well. 

The school buildings at Rossall are very extensive and 
stand in grounds many acres in extent, some 30 acres 
being given up to a single magnificent playing field at 
the back of the school, which has lately been largely 
increased and is now one of the finest possessed by 
any school. Besides the ordinary school buildings, 
chapel, big school, class-rooms, and houses where 
the boys live, the most noticeable features about the 
school premises are the large salt-water swimming 
bath, the excellent hospital arrangement, the large new 
science buildings, which now allow of specialisation 
in the teaching of chemistry and physics, and the 
arrangements for the teaching of music: there is a 
good music-room with five practising rooms, a piano 
in each and deadened walls between, and it is significant 
of much in modern education that no fewer than roo or 
one-third of the school are learning some musical 
instrument. 

Rossall stands quite alone, with no convenient village 
near, and has to supply its own wants, which it has 
done most satisfactorily. It has admirable gasworks, 
laundry, bakery, tuck-shops and post-office. There are 

d workshops, but no engineering shops. 

The number of boys in the houses varies from thirty 
to fifty and every house has its own library and 
reading-room as well as studies: the studies are of 
a fair size, heated with hot water, and every boy has 
a study to himself or half of one: the fact of the 
buildings being all owned and put up by the school 
has led to one curious result: many of the school 
class-rooms are in the houses, interspersed between 
the studies; this makes the house passages common 
ground and must rather interfere with privacy in the 
houses. 

The apportionment of hours among the various sub- 
jects on the classical and modern sides does not present 
any very novel features : on the classical side the basis 
of the work is Greek and Latin, there being a rearrange- 
ment into sets for French and mathematics. On the 
modern side the chief subjects are mathematics and 
English, and there is a redistribution for modern 
languages and Latin. The standard of classical teach- 
ing is high, as evidenced by the scholarship list— 
varying from six to ten open scholarships or exhibitions 
ayear. On the modern side, with a view to meeting 
the requirements of boys who do not take Latin, 
it has recently been arranged that mathematics or 


‘modern languages or science may be taken in the place 


of Latin, as part of the regular course. German is not 
taught on the classical side, except voluntarily and 
out of school hours. The modern colloquial method 
of teaching modern languages is understood and par- 
tially adopted, and Mr. Siepmann’s views, which we 
noted in our article on Clifton, are endorsed and 
practised. Two interesting features of Rossall life 
should be mentioned. All boys are made to swim, 
unless medically excused, and the magnificent bath 
with 130 feet of water space gives little excuse for 
not learning rapidly. It is also interesting to find the 
emphasis laid upon drill: it is used as a punishment 
instead of writing lines, and, more, “‘ civilian” drill is 
a distinct educational feature. More than two-thirds 
of the school belong to the rifle corps: but even those 
who do not are, in the lower forms and till they can 
pass a certain standard, compelled to do two half- 
hours a week company and squad drill, and to learn to 
handle a carbine. In the Head Master’s words ‘‘It 
sets the boys up and does them a lot of good”—a 
verdict we endorse. 


THE CULT OF THE CHILD. 


N these days of competition honour demands that I 
*» Should begin this article by a confession. I have 
consulted the ‘‘ Times” edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”. Nor is that all. I committed the fell 


deed in a public library. The fact being that I found 
the divergence between what my memory told me used 
to be the recognised status of childhood in theory, and 
the present treatment awarded to that status in practice, 
was so very remarkable, that it seemed probable the 
theory itself had changed since my day. But, apparently, 


_immutable standard of its own. 


it has not. Wordsworth’s line still epitomises the 
position 

‘* The child is father to the man ”. 
Whether as a physiological fact to be explained, an in- 
tellectual atom to be educated or a legal entity to be 
ruled, the child lives only in relation to a future de- 
velopment. It is, briefly, an aspirant to adult life. 

So much for theory. In practice we have of late 
years not only learnt to look on childhood as a status 
complete in itself, and having its rights and privileges 
independent of all reference to adult life, but we have 
taught children to claim treatment on this basis. This 
may sound rather a sweeping statement, but it is a 
positive fact that most of us think we are doing good 
service, by, as we phrase it, ‘‘ keeping the kids babies 
as long as possible”, while not a few hold it to be 
actually immoral to dim a child’s life by a sense of duty. 
These latter are the people (to do them justice they 
themselves are generally fulfilled with this same sense) 
who meet any appeal to past discipline with the scath- 
ing rejoinder ‘‘ You were all afraid of your fathers and 
mothers. My kids call me Juggins”. 

Now it is of course conceivable that a boy at college 
or a girl in straits may find it easier to confess toa 
scrape or a milliner’s bill if the direful admission can 
begin with a “‘ Juggins dear”! But is it necessary to 
found the relationship between parent and child on the 
supposition that confession is its,most salient feature ? 
In addition it is difficult to see how respect kills confi- 
dence in the child ; it does not do so in the adult. Nor 
do I even see why Juggins is premise to the corollary 
so often drawn from it—namely, that children should be 
kept, as it were, in an artificial atmosphere of their own. 
But that such generally is the case may, I think, be 
proved by the larger part of the literature we provide 
tor our children nowadays. 

Admirable as it is in many ways, no unbiassed reader 
can fail to be struck by the persistency with which all 
subjects are treated from the child’s point of view ; and 
furthermore as if this were admirable in itself, as if it 
were natural that childhood should have an independent 
There is besides a tone 
about it which, without being actually antagonistic 
towards what the nurseries of to-day call ‘horrid 
grown-ups” (a phrase significant in itself), pre- 
supposes not only a lack of sympathy in them but 
an absolute incapacity for such sympathy, due to the 
single fact of their being ‘‘ grown up”; in other words 
to their forgetfulness of their own past youth. But is 
it a fact that humanity does forget the golden age? I 
think not, though the literature of child life certainly 
in my opinion proceeds on this assumption. Even if 
this general tone be denied, it is hardly possible to 
explain certain other features in this literature except 
by the theory that childhood has a standard of its own. 
How otherwise can we justify the publication of the 
‘* footling ” little letters from admiring correspondents 
of which the following is a perfectly fair sample :— 


‘* Dear ——,—I want to tell you that I love your paper 

ever so much. We have a pet dog also a cat with 
kittens. I hope you will print this your loving little 
friend, » (age 11).” 
Judged by any rational standard, what claim has such a 
production to the doubtful dignity of print? Surely 
even as a sample of what modern education can effect 
at the age of eleven it is a trifle inadequate—except 
perhaps as a puff for the particular periodical which 
publishes it. Yet it is clear that hundreds of parents 
must not only encourage their children to write such 
letters and ask for their publication but that—to judge 
again by the contents of many papers—they must 
acquiesce in the Horace Skimpole-like claim for freedom 
from all care, responsibility, effort ; the claim which 
pleads pathetically that there is time for all this later 
on, that childhood is meant to be careless and happy. 

True, but the question arises, ‘‘ Can happiness exist 
without the contrast of care?” I think not; indeed it 
often seems to me that it is just because the lives of 
children nowadays, with its peptonised food for both 
mind and body, are kept so scientifically free from 
conscious effort that the real ‘‘ joie de vivre” comes 
more hardly to them than it used to do to us in the 
days when irregular French verbs had to be ‘‘ com- 
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mitted” as you lay on a hard backboard while the hot 
summer sun was glorying in a half holiday. One 
reason why children are so often neurotic (horrible 
concatenation of noun and adjective!) in these latter 
days is the lack of stimulating contrast. One of the 
worst cases I ever knew proved this by bursting into 
howls when given permission by her fond parents to do 
something outrageous, because such permission re- 
moved her only pleasure in the proposed performance. 
That child was simply suffering from the deadly 
monotony of getting her own way. She would have 
been far happier had she been trying to make believe 
she was comfortable in bed while the other children 
were eating almonds and raisins at dessert time: a 
most unwholesome habit by the way, but one which 
had the advantage of providing a meal which could be 
docked without injury to anyone, even the Society for 
the Protection of Young Children. 

No one can deny that it is often purely pathetic to a 
parent to see the sense of duty grow to a child’s eyes ; 
but if it has to come to them, is it not better to begin 
the bringing up early and not break in rudely on careless 
irresponsibility ? Most decidedly best for them and 
best for you! since irresponsibility though arcadian in 
theory is pene in practice. Besides it is the most 
difficult thing in the world for any parent to cloud a 
birthday by saying ‘‘ Now my darling the golden age is 
over. You may no longer ‘put your little footsie 
pootsies in the gravy’ if you desire to do so”. Yet, 
unless some definite line of demarcation be drawn when 
is irresponsibility to end? On the other hand if such 
line is not to be definitely drawn, but the sense of duty 
to be artfully added, why not begin the process at the 
very beginning before other habits have been formed ? 
But the value of mere habit is not recognised at all 
nowadays. Discipline is fast disappearing from the 
world, obedience is ceasing to be itself. How often do 
you not hear a mother saying quite proudly ‘‘ Ah! my 
children are never disobedient — they are far too 
reasonable ”’. 

Now she is right to be proud, but reason has nothing 
whatever. to do with obedience. It may be a better 
thing in itself but the other is of infinitely greater 
importance to the child as father to the man ; just as 
the habit of giving the attention by even painful effort 
is of far more importance in education than any amount 
of cramming with malt extract of information. But 
that again is contrary to the cult of childhood. 
The great aim nowadays is to conceal the fact that 
attention is needed, that all things require effort in the 
learning. It is, of course, extremely delightful to see a 
band of happy youngsters beguiled by split straws and 
coloured tissue papers into unconscious education, 
knitting the map of South Africa with beads for battle- 
fields, and splitting straws according to the first 
principles of politicaleconomy. But viewed in refer- 
ence to the time when kindergarten shall be no more, 
and the child has to face its own manhood or woman- 
hood, what is all this education worth in comparison 
with the single habit of giving attention by an effort ot 
will, and not by the bribe of a pleasurable personal 
interest in the lesson to be learnt? And herein lies the 
gist of the whole question as to whether childhood is 
to be treated with reference only to itself, or with 
reference to its future development into manhood or 
womanhood. So I come back to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” on the one hand, and the ‘‘ footling ” little 
letters on the other. It is hard indeed to reconcile 
their theory with our practice. F. A. STEEL. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ZOO.—II. 


A REFORM is very much needed at the Gardens in 

the naming of the animals. The dog Latin and 
Greek of scientific names must be suffered perforce ; but 
there is no reason to translate, or rather transcribe, them 
into equally bad Eoglish when a vernacular name is to be 
given. Such names as ‘‘ Doubtful Toucan” for Rham- 
ambiguus and Pleasant Antelope” for Trage- 
aphus gratus remind one of a badly written nonsense 
book ; and the authorities of the Gardens have been 
singularly happy in the past at avoiding the names by 
which familiar foreign species are known to the world 


at large. The ‘‘ Bunder” of Anglo-Indians becomes in 
Regent’s Park a ‘‘ Rhesus Monkey”; andthe “ Budg. 
erigar” of bird-shops and back-garden aviaries is 
cunningly disguised as the ‘‘ Undulated Grass-Parra- 
keet”. The English, as is their custom, naturally 
adopt the native names for foreign animals, and no 
one but a zoological pedant would insist on cumbrous 
and grotesque vernacular titles which no sportsman, 
school-boy or bird-fancier ever condescends to use. 

Turning to the apes and monkeys we can warmly 
commend the quarters which have been provided 
for the true apes or anthropoids in the new ape- 
house.- The many spectators who daily crowd to 
watch the never-ceasing gymnastics of the Silvery 
gibbon are constant witnesses to the expediency of 
giving room for an animal to show itself as it really 
is. Exception may, however, be taken to some 
needless expense in the building of this house, especially 
to the unnecessary terrace outside, with its walls faced 
with vitrified brick, a costly material which simian 
hygienics demand for the interior, but for that alone, 
In the matter of the housing of the ordinary monkeys 
and the lemurs much remains to be done. Two hardy 
species, the Tcheli monkey of North China and the 
Japanese monkey, have been exhibited out of doors, 
but in two small houses, one on each side of the 
monkey-house. These, while big enough to give 
shelter, do not afford nearly enough scope for 
exercise. Attached to such houses should be a large 
wired enclosure like an aviary, containing dead trees— 
or living ones if the monkeys would let them live, 
There is plenty of room for such enclosures close to 
these little houses, and there is no reason whatever 
why hardy monkeys should not have a large run in the 
open. With a male and two or three females in each 
enclosure, breeding would certainly be possible, and the 
extremely amusing spectacle afforded by the monkey 
parent with her frolicsome mischievous child would be 
more attractive than anything the Gardens can offer at 
present. As monkeys are not heavy animals, wire en- 
closures for them could be put up on the canal banks, 
which are very little utilised at present, or part of the 
* space now wasted in shrubberies might be thus occupied. 
In addition to the two species mentioned above, the 
Himalayan Langur, a very fine and large monkey, 
would probably do well in the open, as it stays up in 
the Indian hills, even when there is snow on the 
ground ; and it should not be hard to procure. With 
dry, elevated, and well-sheltered houses facing south, 
these hardy monkeys would be able to withstand even 
a London winter, and a few species shown like this 
would be a hundred times more instructive than twice 
the number of consumptive captives indoors. 

Inside the monkey-house the first thing to be done is 
rigidly to keep down the numbers of the inmates to one 
pair of each species. Indeed, as monkeys seldom breed 
there, it is possible that one specimen of each, where 
the sexes are not strikingly different, would be enough 
for exhibition purposes. This would give opportunity 
for the exhibition of a greater number of types. The 
suggestion that has been made that the large cages 
should be further cut up should by no means be 
followed ; they are none too large. Rather should 
the cages along the inner side, which have rightly 
been much condemned, be, greatly extended in 
breadth, to cover the whole side of the house. If 
this were done, their inmates would have a fair 
space for exercise, though these cages would be still 
not nearly deep enough. The wall cages at the 
ends should be abolished, as they are too hope- 
lessly small to exhibit any animals usefully. Out- 
side the front of the monkey-house a large wired 
enclosure, with raised floor and well provided with 
branches, should be put up, and the inmates of the 
house run out to take exercise in it on warm days. 
They would have to take their turns in some cases, aS 
it would be impossible to let all out at once, but even 
this modified holiday would be of the greatest advantage 
to their health. Some day we may, no doubt, hope for 
a proper monkey-house with outdoor runs to every cage, 
but it will probably be impracticable to provide such a 
building for some time, and the improvement suggested 
ought not to cost very much, and would do 4a 


great deal to make the condition of the present collec- 
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tion more tolerable. An overhead covered gallery from 
each indoor cage would be a ready means of giving 
exit and entrance to the outside runs. 

The lemurs in the monkey-house have never had a 
fair show at all, and some at least of these animals 
ought to go into the centre cages, where there are far 
too many monkeys of one species kept in several cases. 
The marmosets, as kept at present in miserable little 
cages in a back room, cannot be properly said to be 
exhibited at all. Such little things ought not to be 
hard to provide for; one would think it would be a 
very easy matter to provide these beautiful little animals 
with some such accommodation as is given to birds. 
Such cages as the two large ones at the back of the 
insect-house would suit them very well, with the 
addition of plate-glass fronts to prevent injudicious 
feeding by visitors. Ventilation could of course be 
specially arranged for, and as several individuals of the 
same or different species could be kept together, the 
exhibit would be particularly pretty and interesting, 
especially as large plants in pots could be intro- 
duced with comparative safety, marmosets being less 
mischievous than the larger monkeys. 

If the monkeys are the most generally interesting of 
the Zoo animals, the large carnivora stand next in 
popular favour, and it is with reference to these that 
the hardships of captivity are most often alluded to. 
it must be remembered, however, that these dangerous 
creatures have of necessity continually to be persecuted 
by men, and hence the time may well come when their 
exhibition in zoological gardens will be the chief reason 
for sparing their lives at all. At the same time their 
captivity could be made far more tolerable than it is at 
present, and without any too great alteration of 
their existing quarters. In the lion-house at present 
there are fourteen inside dens and four outside cages 
for summer exercise. The two outside cages on each 
side might well be thrown into one, which would give 
the animals whose turn it was to use them more ample 
scope for exercise which would react favourably on 
their condition. The space between these, now avail- 
able for the public, could be compensated for by 
removing the duck-pens in front, which would more 
than make room for a row of seats and a broader path- 
way. Of the indoor dens, the six which are twenty feet 
broad could be allowed to remain, and be utilised for 
leopards, pumas, jaguars, and cheetahs, while the 
eight twelve-foot cages could be put together in pairs 
and made into four large ones, to accommodate two 
pairs of lions and tigers. At present there are no less 
than twelve lions and lionesses, some not by any 
means fine specimens, and most in any case taking 
up room which could be better utilised. The cheetah, 
on the other hand, is not represented at all, and there 
is only one jaguar, as against four leopards, one only 
of which is of the black variety; so that the collection 
of big cats cannot be fairly called representative. 

One advantage, besides increased space, to be gained 
by reducing the number of large feline carnivora would 
be the saving in food, which would enable a more varied 
diet to be given to the specimens retained. Animals 
like this cannot be expected to attain their highest con- 
dition or to breed successfully on a monotonous diet 
of joints of horse; and an occasional whole goat, 
served as soon as possible after death, with the hide 
and hair along with the warm flesh, would be a most 
healthful variation of their diet. 

To take the next group of large carnivora which 
excite popular interest, the bears, we find that in their 
case too the mere elimination of duplicates would be 
of the greatest importance. In the range of dens 
which lodges the bears and hyaenas there are no less than 
three specimens of the common brown bear, besides the 
two in the pit adjoining; while of the Malayan bear no less 
than six are shown. There are several other duplicate 
bears, the more unnecessary since so many of the 
animals have apparently to be kept singly. If the 
number of specimens were reduced to one or at most 
a pair of each kind, it would be possible to throw the 
Opposite dens on the two sides into one, giving the 
animals much-needed increase of space. In such large 
dens a bath could be provided, and facilities given for 
climbing in the shape of trunks and shelves set 
up. The antiquated and objectionable pit should 


‘ 


be done away with, as it is a dungeon unsuited for 


any animals. The Polar bears’ quarters might be 
extended forward a few feet, but these fine animals 
really want a larger domicile altogether and, when they 
get it, their present space and the ground in front of 
the other bears’ dens on the same side might well be 
allotted as an exercise yard, with the exception of the 
space needed for visitors. 

Bears seldom breed in captivity ; but with a smaller 
stock of animals, better treated with regard to space 
and variety of food—especially necessary for such a 
gourmand as Bruin—some result in this respect might 
be hoped for, and the scientific and popular interest of 
even one family of juvenile bears would far outweigh 
that of some of the so-called ‘‘ species” shown at 
present ; for it is considered probable that the Syrian, 
Isabelline, and even the grizzly bears are merely local 
forms of the familiar brown bear, which itself is, as we 
have seen, far too liberally represented. 


VAN ROOY. 


pe time ago, a long time ago it seems, but 
certainly after the creation of the world, I was 
at Bayreuth and heard much of a fresh young singer 
who was going to do Wotan in the “Ring”. Of 
course the usual stories were circulated about him; 
but they shall not be repeated here to-day. It matters 
to none of us what vicissitudesvan Rooy had seen then 
or has seen since: the essential thing is that he hada voice, 
had studied under Stockhausen, and was accepted for 
that theatre on the hill which considered (and still con- 
siders) itself the hub of the universe. I had seen other 
Wotans. Bispham’s, forinstance, was a magnificent one : 
dignified, noble, chivalrous if you like, it gave one the 
impression of the god who made the round earth and 
lost it through grasping at a little too much—infinite 
power to wit. But such a conception as van Rooy’s I 
had scarcely dreamed of. Here seemed no imitation 
of the god but the god himself. The great heroic 
frame of the man and the gorgeous voice made an 
impression that simply overwhelmed one and wiped 
away all previous impressions. In voice and in stage 
appearance van Rooy had an enormous advantage over 
every other Wotan. But, allowing that his Wotan 
was supreme, the question that remained for me was, 
Is this man a really great artist, can he do other 
parts as finely as he does Wotan? There are 
many cases that rest in my memory of men and women 
who after making a success, a huge success, in one 
part have failed to make anything in any other part 
afterwards. Who does not remember an Orfeo of 
some fifteen years ago, and how little the lady did 
when she tried other réles? However, I watched van 
Rooy very closely, both in England and abroad ; I have 
heard him in several parts and on the concert platform ; 
and now that he is chanting once again in our midst I 
propose to discuss him in some little detail, leaving for 
the moment my scheme of last week. 

Van Rooy’s is essentially a robust art. Whether he 
plays Wotan, Kurwenal or Hans Sachs one feels the 
strength of the man. If one had never seen him and 
heard him sing in the dark, it would be possible to 
guess at his physique. But with his stupendous_power, 
bodily power, power of voice and of feeling and 
passion there goes a wonderful delicacy and tenderness. 
He ranges over all the emotions and makes his every 
réle a thing full of variety. Consider his Wotan. When 
the curtain rises on that scene in the rocky wild we find 
a Wotan indeed: not the wise, gentle, beneficent and 
benignant god who cares for men as a mother cares for 
her children, but a war-god, filled with and completely 
dominated by the lust for power, sacrificing men’s 
lives recklessly to fill his Valhalla with heroes who will 
maintain his supremacy. His schemes seem to be 
working out well; and he is full of savage laughter 
and the joy of battle as he tells Briinnhilde to see that 
Siegmund comes out best from the impending fight 
with Hunding. Here van Rooy is the war-god of 


the old Vikings; no one that I have seen can give 
such an impression of irresistible destroying force. 
But note the change when Fricka checkmates 
him. Plunged in deep sorrow, communing with his 
It no longer 


own soul, the colour of the voice alters. 
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rings with militant energy: it becomes, if one may say | 
so, as dark as the thoughts in Wotan’s mind. Pre- 
sently it changes again as the god’s wrath rises against 
his enemies : it becomes absolutely raucous and seems 
to shake with anger as he lays his ineffectual curse on 
his enemies. Last (so far as the ‘‘ Valkyrie” is con- 
cerned) how full of tenderness is that last scene with 
Briinnhilde, and how the voice becomes full, round, 
sweet and mellow. Love and sadness could not be 
more finely expressed. Here, then, are reasons enough 
for classing van Rooy amongst the greatest singers: 
his conception of an enormously difficult réle is con- 
sistent and yet it is full of variety, variety of emotion 
and passion and variety of colour. It is, so to say, 
built up on a basis of sheer strength; but with the 
sheer strength goes the greatest gentleness. Whether 
in literature, music, or any other art this is always the 
case with the big men. Your big man is never a little 
lady. Some years ago it was my polite habit to allude to 
the critic of a certain morning paper as a perfect lady. 
There was in his criticism no whole-hearted careless 
giving away of his genuine feelings: the gentleman 
spoke in a sort of lisping whisper and conveyed nothing 
to one’s mind save that he might at times be a little 
spiteful. The very opposite is the case with van Rooy. 

e has a magnificent voice and a great range of 
feeling, and voice and feeling he gives away with 
magnificent generosity. 

What I have said of Wotan in the ‘‘ Valkyrie ” holds 
true of the Wotan in ‘‘ Siegfried”. When we come, 
however, to van Rooy’s handling of the rdle of 
Kurwenal we find something quite different. One 
cannot say that he stands head and shoulders above 
every other exponent of the part. Bispham, indeed, to 
my mind, is quite his equal. The faithful savage 
human dog, with only one idea in the world, to fight for 
and defend his master and to follow him not only to 
the ends of the earth but out of this life into 
another—this wes admirably done by Bispham. He 
gained his effect in the last act by his apparent 
unconsciousness of how touching the situation was. 
He died, clutching at Tristan’s cloak, as if it were an 
absolutely natural thing to do: he was as a dog 
that starves itself to death on its master’s grave. 
Van Rooy’s conception is not that. He makes 
Kurwenal a much more intelligent and self-conscious 
animal. His ferocity in the first act is extreme ; and 
his tenderness in the last is extreme. He feels himself 
what the audience alone should feel. Yet he does 
make the audience feel, mainly by dint of very splendid 
singing ; and that is the main thing. I don’t quarrel 
with his reading: I like it: it is in its way very fine; 
but I think it would be finer still if it was truer to 
Wagner's evident intention. 

Of his Hans Sachs I shall say little until I have 
heard it again. It is certainly poetic, but it struck me 
that van Rooy made the shoemaker too much of a 
gentleman. Yet there again perfect singing carried 
the thing off. Nothing more beautiful than the 
‘*Wahn, wahn!” has ever been heard. Let me turn 
for a moment to his concert work. Van Rooy seems 
to me chiefly a dramatic singer, and the dramas in 
which he is at his best are those of Wagner. 
When he gives a Wagner excerpt in a hall he makes 
nearly as powerful an effect as he does in the theatre— 
in fact I remember that in Brussels a couple of years 
ago he sang Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhilde so that 
really one did not miss the scenery; and some of 
Schubert’s songs he also does well. But purely lyrical 
music does not seem to make the same appeal to him as 
dramatic music does ; and he is not uniformly successful. 
Indeed some years ago he went through a stage in which 
he insisted on forcing so much drama into undramatic 
music that the result was often painful. That stage he has 
got past ; and now he may fairly be called a good concert 
singer, though not one of the first rank. ell, a man 
cannot be everything; no artist can do everything. 
In van Rooy we have a great and sincere dramatic 
singer; he acts well, his art is consummate, his voice 
unequalled ; he overflows. with life ; and for all these 
things we ought to be thankful. Such singing as his 
is invigorating and refreshes one after the monotonous 
bel canto of the obsolescent Italian school. 


Joun F. Runciman. 


SARDOU’S ANTIDANTEDOTE. 


VERYONE knows Pascal’s saying that, if the nose 

of Cleopatra had been shorter, the whole face 

of the earth would have been changed. Had this 

slight subtraction been made from Sir Henry Irving, 

I suppose the whole history of the modern stage 

would have been changed likewise. Of one differ- 

ence I am sure. ‘‘ Dante” would not have been 
written. 

There never lived a great man whose life would 
tempt a dramatist less than the life of Dante. Of 
his private career we know that he, a small boy, 
set eyes on a small girl, and fell silently in love with 
her. He did not again set eyes on her till he was 
grown up. Then he did once see her crossing a 
bridge. She bowed, passed on. This time he 
was not silent about his infatuation. He talked 
about it to his friends. Rumours of it reached the lady, 
and she, either because she had a sense of humour or 
because she had not, was much annoyed. Dante never 
again set eyes on her. In course of time, she died. 
Two years later, Dante married. His wife bore him 
seven children. So much for his romantic privacy. 
Now, a great deal of nonsense is talked about what is 
and what is not ‘‘du thédtre”. Iam all for widening 
the scope of dramaturgy. But here, obviously, in the 
theme of Dante and Beatrice, in this shy, remote, 
nebulous, one-sided and eventless love-affair, we 
have that which not Maeterlinck himself could bring 
into terms of drama. Prologue: meeting of the two 
children. Act I.: Beatrice bows. Act II., Scene I.: 
Dante rhapsodises to his friends. Act II., Scene II.: 
Beatrice ismuchannoyed. Act III.: Death of Beatrice. 
Act IV.: Marriage of Dante. That would be rather 
weak. Could it be stiffened by incidents in the public 
life of Dante? Well, Dante is known to have been 
able and energetic in the pettifogging local politics of 
his period. For political reasons he was banished from 
his native city, and was unsuccessful in his efforts to 
return. This embittered him. But he lived his life in 
great comfort under the roofs of various noblemen, 
writing poems and philosophic treatises and political 
pamphlets, and being very much admired. That is all 
we know. Swift’s broomstick were hardly a less pro- 
mising theme for the dramatist. But stay! We do 
know exactly what Dante looked like. There is the 
death-mask of him, quite authentic. For bronze sub- 
stitute flesh and blood, and lo! there, quite authentic, 
is the fine face of Sir Henry Irving. The only difference 
is that Dante’s upper-lip is a trifle shorter. But whatis 
true of noses is not true of upper-lips. And so we find 
M. Sardou, with whom is M. Moreau, retained to 
‘* weave a drama around the Florentine bard’s som 
career”. ‘ 

* Around”, of course, and, also of course, in a very wide 
circle, ata very respectful or disrespectful distance from so 
undramatic a reality. Not that M. Sardou has jettisoned 
all the facts of the case. He has, in an off-hand way, 
invoked Clio, and taken quite a number of her tips, to 
be thrown into his hat and drawn out at random by his 
inspired fingers. But he holds no great opinion of the 
lady. With a jaunty wink at us, he claims that his 
and M. Moreau’s Dante ‘‘is not the historical Dante: 
it is the moral Dante”. I will deal anon with the 
validity of hisclaim. To his aim I offer no objection. 
It were a quite legitimate thing tc invent, without 
violence to historical fact, some story, with Dante as its 
central figure, Dante revealing his soul through it in 
action, as he has revealed himself to us in his poetry. 
By all means let ‘“‘the moral Dante” thus walk the 
boards. But I question whether he would hit the taste 
of the modern British public. Indeed, I would lay long 
odds that the modern British public would shy at him, 
have none of him. He was far from being | a 
delightful person, according to the modern British 
standard. No jolly good fellow, he, but a harsh, narrow 
saint—harsh and narrow, you understand, in relation 
to your own ideal. He wasthe kind of man whom you, 
loth to admit that the type exists in England, usually 
describe as “dour” and “‘gey ill to live wi’”. An 
that is not the kind of hero to fill the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. Filled, and filled for many weeks, that 
temple had to be. Here was no hole-and-corner produc- 
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tion, with a small cast and a few cheap scenes. Hither 
must be compelled to come the whole of the huge 
public, by whose huge weak stomach ‘‘the moral Dante”, 
as he actually was, could not for a moment be retained. 
M. Sardou, whatever one may think of him, knows his 
business, and knew, therefore, that ‘‘the moral Dante”, 
whom he cynically claims to have illustrated, must at 
all costs be hustled and smothered out of sight, and 
a pleasant simulacrum be propped up in his stead. 
Very cleverly has the job been done. The public 
stomach, aching at the mere prospect of Dantesque 
fare, has been set triumphantly at rest. As an anti- 
dantedote, ‘‘ Dante” is all that the most exacting box- 
office could wish for. 

Here is no grim ascetic, with one eye on the 
memory of a barren ideal and the other on hell-fire. 
Here is one who, though he keeps a warm corner of 
his heart for Beatrice, is devoted to the Lady Pia dei 
Tolomei, by whom, in his hot youth, he begat illicitly a 
girl-child, Gemma. Gemma, before the celebration of 
her nuptials, is by a villain abducted. Ho there! 
Dante will not rest till he shall have brought back his 
“niece”, safe and sound, and bestowed on her a duly 
veiled parental blessing. He is not so young as he 
was, but his heart is warm -as ever, and the man who 
would lay hands on a damsel except in the way of 
kindness must still reckon with him. In the Castle of 
Malatesta he draws blank: that piercing scream was 
Francesca’s, not Gemma’s. Baulked, but undaunted, 
he pushes on to the convent of San Pietro. The scent 
grows hot. Swords clash. Dante is wounded, but 
faints not before he has placed Gemma in the strong 
arms of Bernardino, her betrothed. Again the hapless 
Gemma disappears. Again Dante undertakes to find 
her. His investigations lead him into Hell. There, 
from various sources, he hears much to the disadvan- 
tage of Cardinal Colonna. Also, he hears that Gemma 
and Bernardino are at Avignon, in that Cardinal’s 
power. He sets out, post-haste, for Avignon. He 
arrives in the nick of time to frighten that Cardinal out 
of his cruel designs and to bestow the duly veiled 
parental blessing on his ‘‘ niece”. 

Granted, that all this is decent melodrama. 
Granted, that Mr. Laurence Irving’s task of transla- 
tion has been done throughout in a live and forceful 
way, and often with a kind of rough beauty. - Granted, 
that the scenery and the dresses are of elaborate loveli- 
ness, and that the effects in the Inferno are quite 
wonderfully illusive. Granted, with all my heart, 
everything, except that Dante need have been dragged 
in. Am I unreasonable? I do not argue that Sir 
Henry Irving ought to have engaged some poet to 
write for him a large play round the real Dante—a 
Dante worthy of his own powers—and so to have 
thrown away every penny spent on the production. I 
admit that M. Sardou, cheap-jack, was the right man to 
go to for a large play about Dante. Only, things being 
as they are, would it not have been better to give 
Dante the go-by? If the temptation of physical re- 
semblance was so overwhelming, why not have 
engaged some poet to write round Dante 
a little play in one act? This little play, per- 
formed either before or after some garish con- 
trivance by M. Sardou, would have given Sir Henry 
the chance he coveted, without doing either commercial 
or artistic mischief. Perhaps it is not accurate to 
call this ‘‘ Dante” artistically mischievous. Such a 
play is so very remote from art. My objection to 
itis not so much artistic as sentimental. I am dis- 
tressed by the cheapening of a great and semi-sacred 
figure. Such a play as ‘‘Sherlock Holmes” mildly 
amuses me. But when the hero’s name is changed 
from ‘‘ Holmes ” to ‘‘ Dante”, without any correspond- 
ing change in the nature of his heroism, then I am 
conscious of apang. Dante’s external life was prosaic, 
as I have said. But his soul was the soul of a great 
poet and saint—a fiery and illustrious essence, a pure 
flame apart. And I do not care to see M. Sardou 
lighting his gas from it. 

However, the mischief is done, and will be vastly 
popular. Great are the immediate rewards of such un- 
I have faith 
in Time—Time the avenger. I know that he, eight 
centuries or so hence, will evolve some actor with a 
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striking resemblance to such busts and paintings of Sir 
Henry Irving as shall still be extant. And into the heart 
of this future actor shall creep a longing to impersonate 
that great figure of the antique world. And some 
flashy dramatist shall he suborn to ‘‘ weave a play 
around” his venerable affinity. And some cock-and- 
bull story shall be duly “ woven around” a cheap dis- 
tortion. ‘‘ My Irving”, the dramatist shall boast, ‘' is 
not the historical Irving: it is the artistic Irving” ; 
and, even as now we have Dante descending into the 
Inferno of his own creation, so shall our remote de- 
scendants have Irving revisiting the Lyceum and 
cross-examining for valuable intormation the ghosts 
of Louis XI., Hamlet, Matthias, Jingle, Charles I., 
Mephistopheles, and Dr. Primrose. Maybe, revengeful 
Time will not even have endowed the impersonator 
with those truly great qualities which, in Sir Henry, 
seem almost to cleanse ‘‘ Dante” of its irreverence. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


THE ACADEMY. 


UR Academicians, roused by the automobilious 
spirit of the age, have determined to do their own 
criticism. In the May number of the “‘ Pall Mall Maga- 
zine” a promising beginning is made with the help of 
an obliging interviewer. Thus Mr. Marcus Stone 
tells us that he is the painter of the Little Tiffs of 
Humanity. No critic has ever struck the medal for 
him so sharply as that. Mra Leader says that the 
longer he paints the more he realises ‘‘ the impos- 
sibility of ever catching up Nature in her infinite love 
of change”. What critic has guessed that Mr. Leader 
had detected Nature in those thoughtless variations ? 
How noble at once the art that has never betrayed the 
knowledge, and how splendid the courage that lays 
bare the canker of a lifetime! Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema says, ‘‘I do not read much; I now go seldom 
to the theatre. So my pictures come from the 
brain”. How terrible the frankness that thus gives 
away all literature and the theatre! We perhaps knew 
the truth, (I don’t mind admitting it for the theatre 
at least), but bas the worst of the dramatic critics ever 
been so ruthless? And which of the art critics 
has thus unerringly laid his finger on the spot 
whence the gifted artist’s pictures come? Then climb- 
ing ‘‘a few brazen stairs”, the artist led the way 
to the pictures themselves. ‘‘She does not care who 
dies of the gladiators: what is death to love—eh? 
She slips her message into the willing hand of the 
lover—the human note.” Which of us would have 
been perfectly certain that the Empress’s note was 
human? ‘‘‘And what is this? A little baby! It is 
brought to the princess: what is it carried in?—it is 
in a basket ; and, where has it come from? Follow 
the path—bulrushes !—evidently it has come from the 
river. Evidently the baby is Moses—eh? There you 
are! the whole bag of tricks!’ He chuckled all over 
his face”. Never again let the critic dream that he has 
understood a Tadema till he can bring to bear upon 
it an equally powerful engine of deduction, and 
learned to chuckle all over his face. Mr. Napier 
Hemy is disappointing, for he speaks somewhat as a 
critic might imagine an artist speaking. We learn 
more of the artist’s mind from Sir William Richmond. 
His ‘‘ apostolic head” we are told, ‘‘ was never still for 
amoment”. But he is ‘‘a pleasant man to meet in 
roaring London”, and ‘‘ almost a god ” the interviewer 
says, ‘‘in Hammersmith”. He talked ‘‘in a fine, 
leisurely and poetic fashion ”, and among the finest and 
most leisurely things he said was ‘‘ Damn paint!” 
Has any critic ventured to express Sir William Rich- 
mond’s ideal so plainly, or to say a word so encourag- 
ing to the student? Not every aspirant can hope to 
have an apostolic head, but damned paint is within the 
reach of all. 

One’s task, then, is simplified. For anything that 
need be said about painters so readily accessible and 
justly appreciative of their own talent we have only to 
wait for fresh instalments of these revelations. But 
there is one Academican who, I am quite sure, what- 
ever he may do, will never bring himself to tell an inter- 
viewer what he thinks about his own work ; and that 
is the President. Yet visitors to this exhibition’ will 
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find laid bare to them, in a curious way, the exact 
character and workings of his mind asa painter. In 
the room where the small oil-paintings are hung will 
be found a tiny study of a cave at Tintagel. It is 
worked out with great conscience and precision, and 
brings from the scene some very charming qualities. 
Only the rather impressive bulk of rock to the right, 
with its forms softly shown by the glimmer of reflected 
light, and the gap giving on the sea are marred in their 
scale by a figure that is introduced in the very eye of 
the picture. I thought for a moment that it must be 
Mr. Spielmann inevitable in the middle distance and 
keeping an eye upon any suspicious movements of that 
outsider, the sea, in the neighbourhood of a P.R.A. 
But no: the thing represents the natural good qualities 
and limits of Sir Edward Poynter’s vision as a painter ; 
and in 160, ‘‘ The Storm Nymphs”, we see him trying 
very hard to make this natural prose of seeing into 
something else by adding to the scene a kind of 
poetry in which he does not easily move and live. To 
my thinking the scene loses an element of beauty that 
had been captured in the study; and the nymphs, as 
poetry, seem to me exactly on the level of the verses they 
illustrate (See the catalogue). I think, moreover, I can 
understand Sir Edward Poynter’s attitude to art gene- 
rally. Since beauty only comes to him uncertainly in 
the process of conscientious work and is afterwards 
cast out, unrecognised, in the search for a different 
beauty, how is he, in judging other work, to understand 
that conscience may dictate the obliteration of process 
to save or gain the beauty ? The only clue and standard 
for his mind must be the signs, in other works, of a 
process like his own. He must judge by inapplicable 
standards. 

Mr. Gilbert too has had dealings with an interviewer 
in the ‘Art Journal”. These correspond with a great 
deal of teased ornamental work illustrated there, work 
that has bred mischief in the schools of English sculpture 
and architecture. But here in the Academy he shows a 
bust, (of his mother), free from these tormenting imps 
of unstructural form. It is an admirable work, sen- 
sitive, fullof character. There is nothing in the place to 
touch it.. Nothing better of the kind, indeed, has been 
done in England, and here, if anywhere in the Academy, 
was an occasion for the Chantrey Trustees, who have 
bought nothing by Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Frampton and Mr. 
Reynolds-Stephens are among the ingenious and skilful 
craftsmen who were led away by the Winchester statue 
on a road whose end would be fantastic toy-making. 
Mr. Frampton’s relief shows the danger of this course, 
the weakening on the side of sculpture; but his bust 
of Mr. Strang is somewhat sounder work. Among 
the better known painters Mr. Sargent grips his subject 
most closely in the ‘‘G. M‘Corquodale”; the picture 
fits close as a glove to its subject; there is no waste 
or muddle in an attempt to glorify or attenuate; and 
the simple thing aimed at is done with masterly pre- 
cision. Mr. Furse has aimed at something more com- 
plex in his three portraits. The officer standing by his 
horse (in a variation of Reynolds), is the most success- 
ful ; the head of the man especially has a fine air. But 
by the absurd custom of the Academy this full length is 
hung high above the spectator’s eye, and the same 
treatment makes it impossible to judge the “‘ Return 
from the Ride” fairly. Mr. Furse is the only painter in 
the exhibition who aims at something grand as distin- 
guished from what is characteristic with a degree of 
success that calls for discussion. Mr. Collier’s old man, 
like a wicked American deacon, is the best piece of 
character and painting I have seen from his hand ; but 
the ‘‘ Prodigal Daughter” herself drops into a merely 
stagey region. 

he landscape that gave me most pleasure was Mr. 
Aumonier’s ‘‘ A Herefordshire Common” (913) a warm 
golden effort not of the mechanical order. Mr. Weiss’s 
black and silver in 333 had also an authentic look. 
Mr. Clausen has nailed his eye to little bits of re- 
flected light till they become an exaggerated patch- 
work, and the puzzled sky bulges from its place. Yet 
it is an exaggeration of real study, and his “‘ Hay- 
maker”, repainted more simply, would be a fine piece 
of character. 

I pass over many artists, of whom there is nothing 
fresh to be said, to call attention to one or two works by 


unknown or little known names. Mr. George Loosely’s 
‘* Portrait of a Lady” (526) is one of the best heads ip 
the exhibition for a simplicity of general aspect and 
tone combined with research of character. Mr. A. W, 
Bayes’s ‘‘ Day Dreams ” (650) is a charming little piece, 
that might, and may, have been painted many years 
(S I add the ‘‘Carnations” of Mr. F. G. Mart 
187). 

Since I dealt generally with the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest the purchases for the present year 
have been announced, and I wish to say a word about 
them. It is important in this discussion that no point 
should be pressed unfairly against the individual works 
purchased ; but it is necessary to test them by the 
declared scope and standard of Chantrey’s scheme. Let 
me take the standard first. Fortunately nothing out- 
rageous or without some merit has been bought this 
year, so that criticism is less ungrateful. First comes 
Mr. Armstead’s ‘‘ Remorse”. When it was shown in 
plaster at a previous exhibition I had the pleasure of 
drawing attention to this work of a veteran who has 
perhaps had rather less than his due of recogni- 
tion. I pointed out that the general design of 
the figure was really sculpturesque. In the Academy 
it is conspicuous in virtue of this, and if the Chantrey 
Bequest were for the purpose of buying the best works 
of the year in the Academy exhibition Mr. Armstead’s 
work would have a strong claim to a place in such a 
collection. On the other hand I question whether its 
greatest admirers would describe it in the words which 
Chantrey repeated and italicised in his will, as one of 
the ‘‘ works of fine art of the highest merit that can be 
obtained, executed by artists of any nation provided 
such artists shall have actually resided in Great Britain 
during the executing and completing of such works”.* 
The other piece of sculpture purchased, Mr. Colton’s 
‘*Springtide of Life”, is very graceful and accom- 
plished, but it is hasty and violent to rush it into a 
national collection guarded by those exacting words of 
Chantrey. Then come two landscapes. Mr. David 
Murray’s ‘‘ Country of Constable” has ability, elegance, 
and felicity of rendering in parts. But no one would 
call it either great or exquisite. The sense of scale 
is not equal to its size, a leadenness of aspect over- 
bears the separate pieces of agreeable colour, and 
the tentative execution has led to some very ugly 
work in the sky. Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘‘ Autumn in 
the Mountains” is one of the most interesting land- 
scapes in the Academy. There is true artistic intention 
in his choice of material and effect; the blue and gold 
of hills and trees and the snaky motley of the rocks. 
The picture has a definite and not common element of 
beauty, and if offered to a national collection would 
have a claim to inclusion. But while claims that Mr. 
Stokes himself would hardly dispute to be very much 
greater have been ignored, I must contend that sucha 
picture does not properly fall into Chantrey’s scheme. 

So much for the standard; I repeat, without fear of 
contradiction, that the Trustees are not obtaining the 
best things obtainable, and are not attempting it. What 
about the scope of their selection? It is clear from 
Chantrey’s words that he intended his bequest to 
operate not only as a reward to conspicuous British 
ability, but also as a means of attracting foreign talent 
to this country ; his aim was to encourage art in Great 
Britain, not necessarily or only British artists. He 
made no restrictions to the Academy exhibition, though 
in his time it covered the field of art with very much 
greater completeness than at present ; and his provision 
of £300 a year for the President of the Academy as one 
of his trusteest implies that he considered it an office 
that would require some expenditure of research and 
consideration, something more than a stroll round the 
Academy. 


* By this peculiar phrase Chantrey probably intended bronze-found- 
ing and marble-carving ; wishing to encourage these in England as well 
as sculptor’s design. He expressly forbade commission of works of art, 
and the legal authorities stupidly read this phrase as excluding sculp- 
ture executed only in clay or plaster. But it is easy for the trustees to 
get round this decision by informal hints to a sculptor that his work 
will be bought if carried out, and they would clearly be right in taking 
this course if the work justified them. 

+ In my previous article by a slip I made the Treasurer not only 4 
Trustee, but the recipient of a salary of £50. It is the Secretary who 
receives the salary. 
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But this year, once more, the President and Council 
have interpreted their office as implying no more than 
a stroll round the Academy and the use of Chantrey’s 
money as a prize-fund for the Academy exhibition. So 

rely is it regarded in this sense, as a family affair, 
that when the favoured circle has been completed, 
instead of the great outsiders then at last having the 
attention they should have had from the first, the 
Trustees calmly begin the round of their own circle once 
more. Of the four artists chosen this year three were 
already represented in the collection, and are now level 
with those great men Messrs. Herkomer, Dicksee, Joseph 
Clark and others. Men of European renown, of the kind 
clearly marked out by Chantrey’s instructions to his 
Trustees, have not merely had to wait while the dole went 
round the Academy, but must see the process repeated 
indefinitely. Yet if these self-selecting Trustees * were 
challenged singly they would hardly dare to prefer 
themselves to the great men they have ignored, in 
impudent disregard of the trust they are called to 
administer. 

I have taken for granted that by the force of tradition 
the Academicians are not fully conscious of what they 
are doing.t If these gentlemen were administering a 
non-artistic public trust, we may be sure they would dis- 
tribute the funds scrupulously according to the terms of 
the trust, and not apply them to the benefit of some club 
of which they happened to be members. And if anything 
but art were in question public opinion would make 
such action impossible. In the generation that is 
passing away public opinion, as reflected in Parlia- 
ment and the press, was cynical as well as ignorant in 
matters affecting art, and the attitude of the Academy 
to its public responsibilities was encouraged by this 
general scepticism. We still hear, when such things are 
discussed, echoes of this lazy scepticism in the assurance 
that no protest will make any difference, that things will 
continue to the end as they have been. It is my con- 
viction that cynicism will not be so complete in the 
generation that is ——~ up, and that artists in the 
position of the Chantrey Trustees will find themselves 
no longer in sympathy with public opinion when they 
employ an official code less strict than the man of the 
world would expect in private affairs, and enforce in 
commercial. D. S. MacCo tt. 


INSURANCE REPORTS. 
YORKSHIRE — HAND - IN - HAND. 


a= this time of year insurance reports follow one 
another with great rapidity, and with very few 
exceptions they give evidence of financial stability of a 
high order, and considerable commercial prosperity. 

The report of the Yorkshire shows that the business 
of the Fire department has yielded a very satisfactory 
profit. The losses amounted to 50 per cent. of the 
premiums, and the expenses to 35 per cent., leaving a 
trading profit of 15 per cent. which amounts to 
£28,000. It will be remembered that the Yorkshire 
took over the Lion Fire, and it was necessary to make 
a careful selection of the Lion business which it was 
desirable for the Yorkshire to retain. Such selection 
is no easy task, but the accounts show that it has been 
accomplished with conspicuous success. 

The Accident business is also making good progress. 
The premium income is not far short of double the 
amount reported under this head in the previous year, 
and the account shows a trading profit of more than 
£1,500. Workmen’s Compensation insurance has 
involved heavy losses to some companies, and the 
Yorkshire has acted wisely in limiting the extension of 
their business in: this direction. They are apparently 
patiently waiting for the advent of more lucrative rates 
of premium, when their connexions and their financial 
strength should enable them to obtain as much of this 
class of business as they desire. 

The Life department is also making long strides for- 
wards. The new business is very much larger than 
usual, and the funds of the Life branch now for the first 
time exceed one million. This is not a great magni- 


* Academicians serve on the Council in rotation. 
+ Iam informed, however, that the facts were fully published more 
han ten years ago in the pages of the ‘* National Observer ”. 


tude to have reached in the course of eighty years ; but 
if we look at the advance of the company during the 
last five or ten years we see that it is fully as great as is 
compatible with economy of management, and the 
building up of strong reserves. 

Another society that always has a good account to 
give of itself is the Hand-in-Hand. Founded at the 
end of the seventeenth century, it is now more vigorous 
and prosperous than ever, and is very especially con- 
spicuous for the liberality and modernness with which 
it treats its policy-holders. 

The Fire department shows a trading profit of 23 per 
cent. of the premium income, and it is not entirely 
clear who benefits by the large profits which it makes 
year by year from the select Fire business which it 
transacts. Some of the profit at any rate goes to the 
holders of Fire policies but much of it goes to strengthen 
the already strong reserves of the society, and thereby 
benefits Life policy-holders as well. The society is in 
the fortunate position of having no shareholders to 
draw dividends. 

In the Life department the new business transacted 
grows steadily in volume year by year, and it may 
safely be said that the merits of the society attract a 
large amount of business of the best class. The society’s 
agency equipment is of comparatively moderate dimen- 
sions, and it is one of the strictest offices in regard to 
the maintemance of the standard rate of commission. 
When so many companies are buying business at 
extravagant rates, it is satisfactory to find an economical 
office like the Hand-in-Hand more than holding its own 
in regard to healthy extension. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature about the society 
is its financial strength. It holds reserves whick would 
enable it to meet all its liabilities if the funds only 
earned interest at the rate of 2 percent. As the average 
rate realised after deduction of income-tax is something 
like 4 per cent. the margin for security and for surplus 
is quite unusually large. A second fact of much 
importance is that the society again declares a rever- 
sionary bonus at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum, 
and that it has never yet failed to maintain a rate of 
bonus that has once been given: and, so far as can be 
seen, there is not the dimmest chance that its rate of 
bonus will decrease in the future. This fact makes the 
society especially well able to issue discounted bonus 
policies, which provide a very low rate of premium, 
subject to the right to increase the premium in the 
event of the bonus falling off. There are only one or 
two other offices which can be regarded as completely 
satisfactory for this class of policy, which owing to the 
very low premiums charged for it, is particularly satis- 
factory to many people for many purposes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. WYNDHAM’S BILL. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REviEw. 

Sir,—I am. glad to see that Mr. Essington agrees 
that Irish landowners might be ruined if they bought 
out the rights of their tenants at the tenants’ own 
estimate. But he thinks it would be practicable to 
‘‘tax” the tenants’ valuation, which means to tell the 
tenants that they must part with their judicial holdings 
for a consideration worth less than the price they 
generally obtain at present in that open market which 
exists for tenant-right. It is surely a fatal objection to 
this plan that the tenant under it would not be so well 
off as he is at present under the Land Acts. In a 
voluntary scheme he would refuse to negotiate, while 
the compulsory expropriation of tenants—considering 
the history of the last twenty years—is impossible. 

I am sorry if my first letter appeared to Mr. Essington 
to be discourteous, but I must repeat that his plan for 
solving the Irish land question will not work. Irish 
landlords and tenants are united in believing that Mr. 
Wyndham’s plan will work. 

I think that if Mr. Essington consults any Irish land- 
lords he will discover that they fully realise that their 
ownership is, so far as the ‘‘ rights of property” are 
concerned, what he calls ‘‘a phantom ownership ”’. 
They are very much in the position of mortgagees, 
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except that every fifteen years the State re-assesses the 
amount of their rent-charge. And while the State has 
in two revisions cut down the rents by 40 per cent., the 
price that tenants obtain for their tenant-right in the 
open market has in the same period risen consider- 
ably. In other words, the value of the land has since 
1881 not decreased, while the owners’ income from it 
has been greatly lowered by State interference. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

EuM£us. 


WANTED—STATESMANSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Kenchester, 27 March. 

Sir,—We are getting centrifugal. What with a 
rotten and paradoxical fiscal system, evidenced by the 
depreciation of Consols, a presage of the parallel drop 
of all securities; what with the lack of imagination 
which characterises intellectual Balliol, a college said 
to ‘‘ruf’” the Empire; what with the inequity of a 
arliamentary system which permits Roman Ireland, 
Methodist Wales, and Presbyterian Scotland to dra- 
goon the doctrine and discipline of Anglican England ; 
above all what with the increasing dominance of 
ignorant and selfish ‘labour over education and capital, 
the country is not only going to the dogs, it is half way 
towards the dog’s lethal chamber. 

The balance of power needs to be resettled. That 
our fiscal policy should be determined by a popular 
Chamber, representing more than ever labour only, may 
be deemed a supreme calamity. We want a strong 
Upper Chamber to represent the mind of the nation. 
Here I offer a scheme, for what it may be worth. Give 
every income-tax payer a vote for the county in which 
he resides, candidates for the privilege of being Peers 
of Parliament to be English, Irish, Scotch Peers, or 
Peers of the United Kingdom, with perhaps as an 
alternative Privy Councillors. You would then have 
an elected Chamber to safeguard capital and brains, 
while its veto would possess a moral force. The ex- 
officio members to be the law lords, the two archbishops, 
and Bishop of London, plus such Cabinet Ministers as 
might be peers. The right of initiating, rejecting, or 
generally dealing with, money-bills to be shared by 
both Houses equally. 

Again, all ecclesiastical questions should be reserved 
to the separate nationalities—England and Wales count- 
ing as one. No fair-minded man would wish to dragoon 
Scotch Presbyterians by English votes; and if the 
religious question in Ireland amounts to a dilemma, 
I maintain that English and Scotch votes ought not to 
dominate the Irish conscience. That of course does 
not imply that money from imperial sources should 
go to form an Irish Roman Catholic university, but to 
such an university, if founded by private donations, 
there could be no valid objection. 

As for the Empire, so long as we have Mr. 
Chamberlain in office, we may take heart of grace. 
If Labour and the nonconformist conscience succeed in 
dispensing with his services, South Africa will slip 
away, and the colonies may follow. His work will not 
be finished until we have an Imperial Council with 


_ Paramount authority in imperial matters. 


ComPTON READE. 


THE WOMAN-WORKER AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
18 April, 1903. 

Str,—I think that no one who has any real experience 
of the conditions of secondary education in England at 
present will fail to support ‘‘ Ex-High School Teacher ”, 
when she gives a direct negative to the statement that 
** It is not the case that a teacher’s commercial value 
declines after thirty-five.” I am glad to see that you, 
Sir, consider that ‘‘ The career and life of the teacher is 
a matter of national importance ’, and I trust that a 
sufficient amount of attention will be directed to the 
fact that in such an important calling as education, 
experience of more than four or five years is a decided 
disadvantage as things are at present in this country. 
While it remains true that a teacher, whether man or 


woman, after the age of thirty-five, stands practically 
no chance of securing a new appointment, simply on 
the score of age, so long will there be no need to be 
astonished if the education of the middle classes in 
Germany and other Continental countries, where the 
craze for athletics is not so developed as it is in 
England, is superior to that which is given here. On 
this point of age there are two questions which must, 
I think, suggest themselves to the dispassionate 
observer : (1) On what logical grounds can an expla- 
nation be given for appointing a candidate for a post 
ia a school, who is manifestly inferior in all respects as 
a teacher in preference to one whose qualifications are 
better, simply because the former is thirty-four and the 
latter thirty-six? (2) If a man or woman of thirty-five 
and upwards is too old to be appointed as assistant, 
how is it that headmasters and headmistresses do not 
either retire gracefully of their own free will or are not 
called upon to do so by the governing body, as soon as 
they reach that patriarchal age ? 

I am glad to understand that the number of Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates who adopt teaching as a 
profession has declined very greatly during the past ten 
years, and I hope that the number will diminish to a 
vanishing point, now that it is beginning to be under. 
— that a secondary teacher, whether man or woman, 

as 

(1) No security of tenure ; 

(2) No hope of a certain increase of salary with in- 
creased experience ; 

(3) No prospect of a pension; and 

(4) Little or no hope of securing a new appointment 
—_ the age of thirty-five, though still in the prime of 
ife. 

Elementary teachers have in reality far better pro- 
spects, for they have the chance of becoming sub- 
inspectors or secretaries or assistant secretaries to the 
County Council Education Committees. It certainly 
seems a great pity, when the Government resolved to 
bring inan Education Bill, that they did not devote a 
little time and attention to secondary education, which 
is in a perfectly chaotic and unsystematised condition, 
instead of devoting practically all their time and atten- 
tion to primary education, which is fairly well organised 
and which does offer some (though not very much) 
prospect, if it may not be so good as that of Germany. 

Faithfully yours, M. A. 


“THE VIKINGS.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
26 Church Row, Hampstead, 6 May, 1903. 

Sir,—I do not feel sure that everyone would gather 
from Mr. Max Beerbohm’s article in the SATURDAY 
Review for 25 April, that there is at this moment 
being nightly played in London a drama, singularly 
grand and lofty in spirit, the interpretation of which is 
more remarkable than any which I have seen in this, 
or any other country. I refer to Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
production of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Vikings ”, produced under Miss 
Ellen Terry’s management at the Imperial Theatre, in 
which, for the first time in the history of the stage, a 
whole play has been represented perfectly in every 
part. 

A feeling against the wanton extravagance and low 
standard of taste which prevail in the theatre in 
England has been slowly gaining ground, but Mr. 
Craig is the first to show us that the particular qualities 
which excite our enthusiasm in other arts may also be 
brought upon the stage, and that it is possible for a 
play to be produced which may be judged by the same 
standard and enjoyed to the same degree as poetry, 
painting and music. 

Mr. Craig’s genius, his unique perception of all the 
qualities which go to make an atmosphere of dignity 
and beauty of dramatic expression, must, sooner or 
later, raise the standard of the theatre in England. It 
were a pity, however, if that active encouragement 
without which theatrical achievement is almost im- 
possible in existing circumstances were not forth- 
coming from all those who hold that beauty is one of 
the essential elements of life. 

Believe me, yours, &c. 
W. ROTHENSTEIN. 
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moment, and all there was to reveal of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
REVIEWS. genius was revealed twenty years ago. All the new 
SIR J. CRICHTON BROWNE’S CHEYNE ROW | letters add nothing essentially ; and there are not half 
PATIENTS. a dozen more of those vivid, caustic, satirical sketches 


‘‘ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 
Two vols. London: Lane. 1903. 25s. 
EVER was a more supererogatory piece of work 


undertaken than that which Sir James Crichton . 


Browne and Mr. Alexander Carlyle between them have 
turned out in these two large volumes. With a rage 
for flogging dead horses which verges on the ridiculous 
Sir James, who writes a prodigious introduction of 
eighty-seven pages, strives to lash us into his own 
frenzy by a recapitulation of the stale old story of the 
Froude dealings with the Carlyle materials. It cannot 
be done. The story is over twenty years old: it has 
been disposed of long ago, and everybody knew as 
much as he wanted to knew of the married life of those 
two neurotic persons Thomas and Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
who tortured each other in the most approved fashions 
of genius in matrimony ever since the world began. 
There were never two people who illustrated in their 
own persons more absolutely what has been said of the 
relations of man and woman in general, that they 
can neither live with nor without one another. No 
sensible person will at this time of day trouble his 
head to try to unravel the warp and woof of a 
relationship like that which made up the Cheyne 
Row ménage. Unless a man is a fool he will never 
worry himself about the rights and wrongs of such 
affairs as the sexual relations of Byron, or Shelley, or 
Lytton, or Dickens: that is to say for the purpose of 
censuring the man or sentimentalising over the woman ; 
which is generally the form taken by the thought of the 
silly persons who treat the matter as of any importance. 
But biographies in which this element of sexuality exists 
largely are always amazingly popular. They are read 
for the sake of it by those who have no regard for 
literature, but who love to hear all the gossip about 
literary people, as they love to read the accounts of sensa- 
tional divorce cases. Sir James Crichton Browne quite 
bathetically says that if you inquire into the reason of 
Carlyle’s decline in popularity, you will find a lady in a 
drawing-room telling you that Carlyle was cruel to his 
wife ; and in consequence she does not read him. This 
seems to make him furiously angry with Froude to whom 
this serious state of things is due. 

What does the lady in the drawing-room matter? 
Yet it is entirely for her benefit that eight hundred 
pages of two handsome volumes with pictures of the 
hero and heroine of the matrimonial squabble have 
been prepared. If she remembers the treat she 
enjoyed over Froude’s ‘‘Shocking Disclosures”, she 
may shudder again referring to the picture of Craigen- 
puttock. Ifshe receives anew impression from Sir James 
due to the publication of those early letters of a halcyon 
time after marriage which the ‘‘froudulent Froude” 
suppressed, she may delight herself with the thought 
of the felicity that reigned there. So she may go on; 
and if she decides at last, as she probably will from her 
own experiences of matrimony and her sex, that of the 
Carlyle pair the woman was probably a more impossible 
creature than even the man, we should not think that 
all the trouble to convince the lady in the drawing- 


.toom wes worth taking. Besides after all the lady who 


XUM 


was interested in a scandal that was new twenty years 
ago has almost forgotten all about the Carlyles. The 
great Thomas’ reputation is at present, rightly or 
wrongly, not precisely at its zenith, and nobody was 
talking of the Carlyles when the ‘‘ New Letters and 
Memorials” came out: and that is everything to the 
lady. We might mention several names if we would 
of literary persons whose letters and memorials have 
not the disadvantage of dating from 1826 and ending so 
far back as 1865 which would really arouse her most 
greedy curiosity. This is now beyond the power of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. The poor Carlyle himself, 
pathetically brooding over her memory, believed that 
twenty years after her death the world might possibly 
be interested in his wife’s correspondence ; though he 
admitted sorrowfully the possibility that it would not. 
The truth is that Froude himself, however unjustifiably 
from other points of view, struck in at the proper 


or caricatures of celebrated persons or events, upon 
which her reputation for wit and the literary faculty 
rests, to be found in these two volumes. The rest is 
all of the sort of which we have already had abund- 
ance; and those who have read the letters previously 
published will very soon find that the extra supply has 
very little relish. They are clever but they are of no 
importance. Their topics are personal and domestic. 
Mrs. Carlyle overflowed with egoism and she wrote 
cleverer letters than most egoistic persons do ; but it is 
not at all rare for many people to write quite cleverly 
about themselves and their own affairs. But there is 
not the stuff in them which in comparatively rare cases 
makes letters of lasting literary value. 

Sir James Crichton Browne knows this well enough 
and he does not put them forth on the pretence that 
the: have. It is clear that all his pre-occupation is that 
they ‘‘should clear up some obscure points in a com- 
plicated controversy and help towards a just judgment 
of two prominent figures in the English Pantheon”. 
He admits that ‘‘ Like the letters published in 1883 they 
are open to the objection that they are overloaded with 
domestic details about spring cleanings and other 
housewiferies, the trivial incidents of travel, intricate 
itinerary arrangements and complaints of postal 
irregularities”. In another place he says ‘‘ The 
drawback to her writings, it must be allowed, is 
the sick-room flavour that pervades them and the 
frequent invocations of castor oil. They are of 
scientific interest as presenting an instructive series of 
studies in neurotics, but they are perhaps a little too 
bulletinish for the general taste”. That is an exactly 
true account of the matter; you must have a taste for 
physiology and morbid psychology if you are to have a 
relish for Mrs. Carlyle’s correspondence in a printed 
collection ; and more than a good half of it consists 
of intimate relations which are for the ear of the 
doctor and not for the general public. Tennyson is 
reported to have said that it was all nonsense about 
Carlyle and his wife not getting on well together, 
because they chaffed each other so constantly. It is 
even more conclusive we think that they regaled each 
other with such minute details of the medicine they 
took and the description of its effects. Lord Palmerston 
said of a certain young lady that her conversation was 
too anatomical. So was Mrs. Carlyle’s correspond- 
ence; and if Carlyle did not shudder when he received 
some of it he must have had an affection for the writer 
which was proof against all the vicissitudes of married 
life, But they in fact did furnish entertainment of this 
grim kind to each other ; and it was one of the many 
curious but morbid kinds of affinities which existed 
between them and made them as suitable for man and 
wife as any two individuals could be. 

If some very scientific people had their way, such a man 
and woman as Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh would not 
have been allowed to marry. The actual marriage proves 
that they are wrong; for now we have James Anthony 
Froude and Sir James Crichton Browne’s antagonistic 
efforts proving that there was enough love on both sides 
to enable the two parties to go on making each other 
miserable without any desire to throw off the burden ; and 
our satisfaction with this fortunate condition of things 
is happily not destroyed by there being issue of the 
marriage. Genius transmits itself almost as seldom 
bodily as mentally ; and this is one beneficent compen- 
sation for the world and geniuses themselves, who are 
cradled and pass through life in mental and bodily 
miseries, and usually transmit their heritage to their ill- 
starred offspring if by chance they leave any. Sir 
James Crichton Browne sums up with the insight of 
the professional alienist the evidence as to Mrs. 
Carlyle’s morbid constitution which is to be found in the 
correspondence. It is the expression in her individual 
history of her family history. It goes side by side with 
Carlyle’s own family history, and the two run together 
as the individual histories of himself and his wite ran 
together. All the nervous diseases, the eccentricities, 
the hysteria, the wild outbursts, the bodily miseries, 
the sleeplessness, the neuralgia, appear in the one as in 
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the other. Whoever will remember what is known of 
Carlyle, and will read what Sir James Crichton Browne 
has to say of the Welsh family, will have the only clue 
that is needed for understanding Carlyle and his wife. 
This part of the Introduction is more valuable 
than all the attacks on Froude’s inveracity and 
misapprehensions. It explains more intelligently than 
anything else what Froude misunderstood. He was 
not conversant with morbid psychology, and he 
took Mrs. Carlyle too seriously in her ebullitions 
as they appeared in the ‘‘ Journal”. With the 
letters before him as they appear in these volumes 
he ought to have detected the truth; but then he 
had Carlyle’s own morbid declarations of regret which 
he also failed to understand, as he failed to understand 
Mrs. Carlyle herself. He happened to take the side of 
Mrs. Carlyle and he edited accordingly. It may be just 
as well to point out that Sir James Crichton Browne 
does not allege that Mrs. Carlyle was insane in the 
only sense in which most people understand lunacy. 
According to him ‘‘ Mrs. Carlyle’s mental malady was 
emotional throughout, and did not in any appreciable 
degree involve her intellectual powers”. His descrip- 
tion would also exactly fit Carlyle’s own aberrations ; 
and the core of intellectual soundness in both was pre- 
cisely that which kept the marriage from hopeless 
wreck. Amidst all their miseries they understood each 
other better than Froude or even Sir James Crichton 
Browne could explain ; and they were the only persons 
who had the secret. 


THE ARAMAIC KEY TO THE GOSPELS. 


**The Words of Jesus.” By G. Dalman. Translated 
by D. M. Kay. Edinburgh: Clark. 1goz. 
7s. 6d. net. 

R. GUSTAF DALMAN, like the late Mr. Latham 

of Trinity Hall, is an author who has suddenly 
reached fame by a single book after a long and active, 
though not very conspicuous, University career. The 
writer of ‘‘ Pastor Pastorum ” had been engaged in the 
practical routine of teaching; the Leipzig Professor 
has devoted himself to acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of a somewhat remote and unattractive subject. 

The enormous Jewish literature which has accumulated 

round the Old Testament, written though it was during 

many centuries from the days of the Maccabees to the 
middle ages of Europe, has for most minds a repellent 
monotony. Yet arrogant and rancorous, perversely 
ingenious and intolerably verbose, as it seems to be 
when viewed in the mass, a selection of its best teach- 
ing leaves a very different impression upon the mind. 
Striking aphorisms, often inculcating a lofty and tender 
morality, shrewd observation of life and keen insight 
into the meaning of Scripture may be found, especially 
among the earlier Rabbis; and their liturgical lan- 
guage is of unfailing dignity. Tragic as the history of 
the nation has been, this distortion of a literature 

; which has so much merit in detail is not the least 

} calamity it has undergone. 

This literature is for the most part in the Aramaic 
tongue, or in a degenerate Hebrew which stands 
between the classical Hebrew and the Aramaic much as 
a newspaper of Athens to-day represents a compromise 
between the ancient language and that of modern con- 
versation. Both are as archaic in vocabulary and as 
correct in grammar as they dare to be, and in both 
respects are somewhat of acaricature. But the Aramaic, 
though closely akin to the Hebrew, was not its descend- 
ant. It was a variety of that widespread language 
which Mohammedanism has almost extinguished in 
common use, though it survives in several Christian 
Churches as the speech of worship and of knowledge. 
With considerable differences of dialect in each, it 
possesses two important literatures, that of Judaism and 
that of the Christianity which has its centre at Edessa 
beyond the Euphrates. Spoken as it has been for so 
many centuries and over so wide an area—its extremities 
are Malabar and the Nitrian Desert west of the Nile— 
t has had many changes, though far fewer and slighter 
than would have affected a Western language. Their 
very smallness renders it the more difficult to discrimi- 
nate between them, and Dr. Dalman ranks, with 
Néldeke and Nestle, among the masters of the craft. 


Such knowledge is not so easily attained. It means 
infinite labour in the examination of a wide range of 
literature, and the utmost care in noting and classifying 
the variations, however petty, of structure and diction, 
But the work is not mechanical; it calls for high 
qualities of observation and of reasoning. Nor is it 
insignificant in its results. The pure grammarian, it is 
true, like the pure mathematician, can only be appre- 
ciated by his equals. He has his own standard of work, 
and his own pleasure in accomplishing it, and the world 
at large can neither judge him nor share his satisfaction, 
But his conclusions can be put to practical use. They 
are atest of the truth of recorded history, fixing the date 
of documents and so proving or disproving their authen- 
ticity, and determining the exact meaning of phrases 
used in successive generations, thus serving to trace the 
growth of ideas. 

Dr. Dalman has applied his knowledge to this last 
purpose. Certain terms—‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven” 
may serve as an instance—are characteristic of the 
discourses of our Lord. They have come down to usin 
Greek, but neither in Greek nor in English have they an 
obvious meaning, if we divest them of the associations 
with which reverence has clothed them. To seek their 
meaning by translating them back into Hebrew will not 
serve our turn, for many of thern were chosen to bear a 
new and higher meaning out of the vocabulary of a 
later Judaism than that which is represented by the Old 
Testament, and it is certain that our Lord did not dis- 
course in Hebrew and that the Gospels do not represent 
an original in that tongue. They were written in Greek, 
as is manifest from the Syriac version, which no doubt 
followed their appearance as promptly as an English 
translation follows the appearance of an important work 
in French or German to-day. This version bears as 
obvious traces of the language from which it was made 
as most of our modern translations do. If it had been 
made from the Aramaic, which is as near to Syriac as 
Swedish is to Danish, the translator would have had no 
difficulties and we should have enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of possessing our Lord’s words exactly as 
they were spoken. But it is just in His discourses that 
the Syriac fails us. He spoke in Aramaic; the 
one part of the Gospels for which we can postu- 
late an Aramaic original, both from internal evidence 
and from historical attestation, is these discourses. 
The reason why the Syriac fails is that the translator 
was working with imperfect knowledge upon exactly 
the same Greek rendering of our Lord’s words as lies 
before us to-day. We can trust that rendering ; though 
we cannot be sure which Gospel gives us the discourses 
in their true sequence, we have every reason to believe 
that we have them as accurately as words spoken in one 
language can be reproduced in another. But if we are 
to determine their exact meaning we must have 
recourse to the Jewish literature which was written 
about the time, or soon after the time, when our Lord 
spoke. Happily, as we have seen, an abundance of 
this has survived. Prayers, paraphrases of Scripture, 
commentaries, the teaching of the Rabbis are employed 
by Dr. Dalman to illustrate his subject. In so wide a 
survey he necessarily repeats much that has been 
already said, but no book of recent years has cast so 
much new light upon the words of Christ. His treat- 
ment, for instance, of the phrase ‘‘the Son of Man” 
excels anything to be found elsewhere. The book is 
written in a spirit of becoming reverence, and in spite 
of its learning is easy and pleasant to read. The trans- 
lator must receive a share of the credit. His is a task 
too often entrusted to young students, equally imperfect 
in their English and their German and not at home in 
the subject with which they deal. But Dr. Dalman 
has been translated by a scholar of established position, 
and the work is excellently done. If an idiom some- 
times betrays Dr. Kay’s nationality, a Scotticism falls 
gracefully from the Professor of Hebrew at S. Andrew’s. 


EXTRACT OF LIVES. 
‘Index and Epitome of Dictionary of National 
Biography.” London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 255. 
WIth one exception the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography” is now complete: the Index and 
Epitome being the last stone of the great pile. The 
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exception is the correction of the errors in the 
Dictionary which was promised in the preface to the 
last of the original volumes before the issue of the 
Supplement. It was there said that every effort would 
be made as soon as opportunity served to correct these 
errors which had been pointed out to the editor and 
which had been carefully tabulated. Readers of 
‘‘Notes and Queries” ‘know that from the beginning 
of the Dictionary it has been subjected to the inquisitive 
and critical eyes of the curious persons who make 
voluntary contributions to that useful publication ; and 
a series of quarterly papers of corrections also appeared 
there through the whole progress of the undertaking. 
From the same preface we also learn that there were 
critics who for years followed volume by volume the 
progress of the work and communicated their dis- 
coveries to the editors. 

There must therefore have accumulated a great 

uantity of material bearing on this matter of correc- 
tions which would have to be considered ; and one of 
the most interesting questions connected with the 
Dictionary is to know how far, in a work of this 
gigantic scale, the inevitable human element of error 
has entered into it. We believe nothing has yet been 

ublished which gives this information. The statement 
in the preface to the present volume of the Index and 
Epitome that ‘‘a few errors of fact and date which 
figure in the original work have been corrected in the 
Index” cannot surely indicate all that the editors 
think necessary to fulfil their promise of correction. If 
it does, and this response is adequate to the criticism 
directed against the accuracy of the Dictionary, infalli- 
bility has been more nearly achieved than can be 
supposed possible in matters of biography, where facts 
and dates must be so often uncertain and controversial. 
What form the proposed correction might take we do 
not know ; but if the errata were discussed, and the 
grounds given for accepting or rejecting proposed 
emendations, in the same scholarly and scientific spirit 
in which the work itself has been conceived and carried 
out, the resulting book would be not only a useful 
addition to the subject matter itself but a valuable 
practical lesson in historical criticism. 

The volume resuming the vast quantity of bio- 
graphical material contained in the sixty-six volumes 
of which the completed work consists may almost be 
considered as a separate book with its own special 
utility. It is a sort of ‘‘Who’s Who” of the in- 
habitants of our islands who have left some mark of 
their passage through .life during nineteen centuries of 
British history ; and, taking the Supplement into 
account, of all those who, as the editors thought when 
they planned the Supplement, may be the object of 
intelligent inquiry on the part of an appreciable number 
of persons a generation or more hence. What may be the 
comparative difficulties of the editors of a ‘* Who’s 
Who ” of the dead and of the living we cannot say, but 
it must have been a task of delicacy to decide what 
names should be included in the Supplement. In the 
case of the living of course the difficulty is lessened 
through the persons writing their own lives. 

At the time of issuing the sixty-third volume in 1900 
it was comparatively easy, because the principle of the 
Dictionary was not to include persons living while it 
was in progress. But the case was different when it 
was decided to bring the biographical record to the 
extreme end of the nineteenth century. The publication 
had been in progress during fifteen years: and during 
that time many men and women of eminence died after 
their due alphabetical place was reached. Inthe result 
nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased 
persons now take their place in the National Dictionary; 
and they are only a fourth of the names that have been 
recommended for notice. Thus we arrive at the fact 
that the Dictionary has its limitations; and there is 
still room for the Biographical Dictionary whose editor 
supposes that we ought to know something about those 
three-fourths whom the scales of the editors of the 
National Dictionary have found wanting. Is it 
possible, we wonder, that some one or more of those 
rejected may rise up in judgment some day against the 
editors themselves? The nearly eight hundred persons 
actually chosen for supplemental honours moreover 
include names a little beyond the end of the nineteenth 


‘ 


century. Queen Victoria died on 22 January, 1901. Her 
death ‘‘ closed an important epoch in British history, 
and was from a national point of view a better defined 
historic landmark than the end of the century with 
which it almost synchronised”. Hence the scope of 
the Supplement was extended so as to include Queen 
Victoria herself, and all persons dying prior to the date 
of her death. 

Of the biographies included in this long course of 
time, which we take to be from Boadicea in A.p. 62, 
which seems to be about the earliest date in the Dic- 
tionary, to Victoria nineteen centuries after her, the Index 
and Epitome is the summary. The articles which it 
boils down amount to 30,378; and it appears from one 
of those pieces of information which the editors have 
supplied so extensively as to the character and history 
of the great work, that each of these notices in the 
Index amounts in length to one-fourteenth of the original 
article. The aim of the Index is to make bare facts 
and dates, the skeleton of the articles, as ready of rapid 
reference as possible ; and in addition we are given all 
memorable achievements and dates, titles of books and 
dates of publication, notices of scientific inventions 
and so on of their respective authors. Thus we have 
a book of short biographical articles of unequalled 
authority as a collection of biographical facts and 
dates, and whose possession will be of independent 
utility whether the reader has access to the Dictionary 
itself or not. There are many people to whom sixty-six 
volumes raise insuperable difficulties both of price and 
room, and yet to whom the Index and Epitome might be 
of use or even sufficient for the working purposes of 
the moment. It is a distinctly good idea of the editors, 
who have thought of everything, even of that revolving 
bookcase which it seems part of an editor’s regular 
duties to provide nowadays, to have planned this 
particular kind of Index. We may venture to hope that 
commercially it will be successful, and bring some com- 
pensation for the loss which, as the public are aware, 
has always from the first been an inevitable consequence 
of publishing the Dictionary. Very appropriately the 
Supplement has for frontispiece and introduction a por- 
trait and memoir of Mr. George M. Smith, who took 
upon himself the burden of an enterprise which has 
been undertaken in other countries, if at all, only with 
the aid of the State. It is due to him that England 
possesses a storehouse of national biography on a scale 
which has no equal in any other country of the world. 


SUNDIALS AND HOWLERS. 


** Sundials and Roses of Yesterday.” By Alice Morse 
Earle. London: Macmillan. 1903. 10s. 6d. 
RS. ALICE MORSE EARLE, not to be con- 

fused with Mrs. Earle of Surrey, speaks, in 
one of the few Latin phrases that she uses more or 
less correctly, of ‘‘cacoethes colligendi”. It would 
serve her as motto for her book which is full of 
good things, said by all sorts of people in all 
sorts of connexions, and imagination boggles at the 
books of reference which must have been rifled. She 
reminds us of the ordinary type-writer whose skill in 
copying even the most crabbed writing is astonishing 
until there comes a phrase needing some education 
as well as eye to decipher. The transference from 
mechanical skill to intellectual clumsiness is sudden 
and complete. Most unhappily for Mrs. Earle sundials 
are largely associated with mottoes; and mottoes are 
often in Latin and Latin is not included in the curri- 
culum of all authors who dare to handle it. So it 
comes about that even the English in this book is not 
spelt so indifferently as the Latin. 

Everyone knows that commonest of all mottoes : 
‘* Horas non numero nisi serenas.” Mrs. Earle is not 
content to quote it; she must also parody it. Talking 
of children’s affection for the dandelion as a time-teller 
she suggests that the hard stem might answer in 
‘‘nearly the words of the old sundial motto: Hora 
(sic) non numero nisi juventas (sic) I count only 
youthful hours”. We are afraid that the dandelion 
must have some association with dog Latin; but 
“nearly the words” is hardly an adequate acknow- 
ledgment of the deficiency. is early promise—the 
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parody appears on page 5—is well maintained through 
the book; and as we turned over the pages till we 
reached that carnival of ‘‘howlers” in Chapter XI., it 
seemed to us how singularly unfortunate for Mrs. Earle 
was that old and absurd convention by which foreign 
phrases are printed in italics. The ‘‘ howlers” howl so 
much more loudly for the emphasis ; and a few are even 
given the distinction of capitals. The grievous misquota- 
tions stand out from the pages as beauty patches, or— 
should we say? that which the patches perhaps covered. 
We need give no more than a small sample : we have 
not read the book through. ‘Sic transit glori mundi” 
(note the care with which the terminations are made to 
correspond). ‘* Horas nuljus nisi aureas” which is 
carefully given as ‘‘a Latin variant ”—variant, truly— 
and translated: ‘‘I count none but golden hours.” 
**Sine soleo sileo” is another beautiful instance of 
what we may call the bullying of the concords, the last 
two words showing such undeniable agreement of 
termination for the first time in their history. Another 
pretty example of a similar tendency appears in the 
motto, ‘‘ Per Aquam, Per Aeram, Per Terram”. ‘‘ Aliis 
proficire vult” means what? ‘‘ Donec advenerint 
dominus” is perhaps not so monotheistic as Mrs. 
Eatle would wish. Two mottoes attributed to poor 
Sir Philip Sidney are ‘‘Si deferis pireo” and ‘‘ Sine 
reflexa”. If Sir Philip permitted these we may say ‘‘ if 
so the less Sidney he”. It came quite as a relief when 
the eye caught ‘‘ Fructus calcata dat amplos”. But 
the translation: ‘‘trampled on she gives out great 
fragrance” seemed in some measure to lack the pre- 
cision of the original. But when all is said Mrs, Earle 
has one point of near resemblance to Shakespeare. 
She has ‘“‘small Latin” and we may add less Greek, 
unless the German author she quotes is of her kidney. 
“O kaos oxerat is not what Sophocles or even Hermann 
would have allowed for ‘‘The moment passes”. We 
need follow Mrs. Earle no further but we would beg 
her to bay to the moon no longer in dog Latin. It 
may be the warning is too late. We are afraid to say 
of how many books Mrs. Earle is already the author, 
and in these days of cross indices an author may be as 
glib with other people’s ideas as was Sir Walter Scott 
with his own. We dare say some of these books took 
no longer to compile than the ‘‘Bride of Lammer- 
moor” and that together they weigh more than the 
Waverleys. 


NOVELS. 
** The Book of Months.” By E. F. Benson. London: 
Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 


One begins ‘‘ The Book of Months” under the im- 
pression that it is a satire, a caustic revelation of the 
commonplace, and Mr. Benson’s repeated admonitions 
to his critics that the book is of no value are required 
to convince one that the work is seriously conceived 
and, in part at least, autobiographical. On no other 
assumption can be explained these maunderings on 
lumbago and the gibberish he talks in his bath. 
They must be his own. As such indeed the book con- 
tradicts his depreciation. Not only is it valuable, it 
is almost unique. It proclaims joyously the limitations 
of an unimportant mind, not as limitations but as 
interminable vistas. It enounces as discoveries 
speculations which have long since earned a head- 
stone, and as trophies of the author’s rod and line fish 
already stiff upon the salesman’s slab. And above its 
dreary humour, its wilted sentiment, is the amazing 
insensibility and simple faith with which the thing is 
done. Its unconscious drawing of the curtain is 
almost more wonderful than the array of wax-work 
emotions which the disclosure reveals. As the pre- 
sentation of a writer of acceptable fiction sitting naked 
and unashamed among his own thoughts, the book 
can be commended to any with sufficient leisure and 
courage for the spectacle. It really seems intended to 
serve such a purpose. 


“The Conflict.” By M. E. Braddon. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1903. 6s. 

Satan seems to have an irresistible attraction for 
writers of the other sex. One notoriety has written 
of his sorrows, and, in this volume, Miss Braddon 
tells of his ioys. There is a sameness about the 


London: 


portraiture. We recognise ‘‘the steely grey eyes”, 
the handsome wicked face that conquers women bya 
glance and frightens dogs out of their senses. Miss 
Braddon takes it all quite seriously laying on her colours 
in lurid fashion in the manner that the great British 
Public love so well. She has lost nothing of her amaz- 
ing vitality. The story goes with a swing from start 
to finish. Only itis really very wicked of Miss Braddon 
to win all our sympathy for the devil who, tired of hell, 
goes about the earth in human shape, ‘‘ seeking whom 
he may devour”. He is so much more picturesque 
than the colourless prig of a hero that we cannot help 
feeling rather sorry when he gets the worst of it. 


‘*The Gates of Wrath: a Melodrama.” By Arnold 
Bennett. London: Chatto and Windus. 1903. 6s. 
Mr. Bennett disarms criticism by calling his book a 
melodrama. It contains two lovely women, one a 
fiend the other an unconscious decoy, a wicked doctor 
of extraordinary cleverness, a more or less polite 
lunatic, a jeune premier who turns the tables on 
the forces of crime. It should do well on the stage, 
but there is not very much to be said about it by a 
critic of books. It has not quite the same swing as 
‘The Grand Babylon Hotel”, but an adventuress who 
lives by marrying her daughter to rich men and killing 
them when they have made convenient wills is a 
pleasing conception. We can quite imagine that there 
are actresses who could make her appeal real, but in 
cold print she and her fellows are—well, ‘‘ melodra- 
matic”. 
“The Little Red Fish.” By Philip Laurence Oliphant. 
London: Arnold. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Oliphant has not the originality nor oriental 
sympathies of his famous namesake, but his story is 
readable and at times entertaining. He can draw 
commonplace characters with fidelity but is less con- 
vincing when he crosses the borderland of mysticism. 
The little red fish is a charm, with which the fortunes 
of an Indian native state are linked. We have no 
quarrel with its career, though we are permitted to fore- 
see events somewhat too soon. Our chief complaint is 
that the good people prosper and the bad people come 
to grief conventionally while our sympathies are uncon- 
sciously directed to the wrong side. There are also a 
few inclinations to vulgarity. When Lord Feltham is 
refused by the Maharanee, he says, ‘‘I never met a girl 
like you. You don’t seem to care about rank and 
wealth and all that sort of thing”. And what is a 
** Jocal tenens” ? 

‘* For his People.” By Viscount Hayashi. 
Harpers. 1903. 55. 

The virtue of patriotism is deeply rooted in the 
Japanese character and the young are ever encouraged . 
to emulate the deeds of their forefathers by the natra- 
tion of stirring tales akin to that which Viscount 
Hayashi has retold in English for Occidental readers. 
The story of Sogoro’s self-sacrifice reminds us of feudal 
times in our own land, anterior, it is true, to Sogoro’s 
day, but affording a just parallel in respect of the 
many hardships which a toiling peasantry had to 
endure. In the original the tale is often of great length, 
and writer after writer has dwelt upon the deeds of the 
patriot, for the benefit of succeeding generations, to 
such an extent that it is no uncommon thing to find the 
narrative filling a bulky and closely printed volume. 
Viscount Hayashi has wisely chosen a dramatised 
version as the basis of his translation, it being less 
unwieldy than the ordinary ; and in his hands the story 
takes a crisp and very readable form, affording to 
Western readers many serviceable sidelights upon the 
true disposition of the Japanese people. 


London: 


CLERICAL BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


“A Literary and Biographical History or Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics from the Breach with 
Rome in 1534 tothe Present Time.” By Joseph Gillow. 
Vol. V. London: Burns and Oates. 1902. I5s. 

Although the fifth and concluding volume of Mr. Joseph 

Gillow’s “ Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics” 

is the indispensable complement of its four predecessors, it is 

to be regretted that a difference of opinion between the author 
and his publishers has greatly impaired its usefulness. The 
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situation will be understood when we mention that while the 
portion hitherto issued, totalling some 2,400 pages, extends 
only from A to MET, the rest of the alphabet is dismissed in 
the volume before us in just one-fourth of that space. We 
cannot perhaps blame the publishers for considering that 
some curtailment was necessary, but unfortunately no pains 
seem to have been spent over the process of compression. 
Even within the volume itself the inconsistencies are almost 
ludicrous. Bishop Milner has forty pages where Cardinal 
Wiseman and Cardinal Newman have five and a half and 
nine respectively. Mr. John Oxenford, the playwright, whose 
literary activity was at an end before he joined the Church 
of Rome, is accredited with some fifty-six bibliographical 
entries, while many controversial writers, whose names 
one naturally seeks in such a compilation—we may instance 
the brothers James and William Waterworth—are omitted 
altogether. Even the information ready to hand in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” has not always been 
utilised. Two such interesting figures as Dr. Munk, vice- 
president of the College of Physicians, and Mr. E. J. Willson, 
the architect, the collaborator of Britton and Pugin, should 
certainly not have been overlooked. In both cases their pro- 
fessional success bore striking witness to the early spread of a 
spirit of toleration. The last named, for instance, who attended 
Mass and had received Confirmation at Lincoln in a garret so 
low that, as he remembered noticing, the bishop’s mitre scraped 
the ceiling, was nevertheless employed as early as 1824 to 
design the organ-case for Lincoln Cathedral and a few years 
later was entrusted with the restoration of Lincoln Castle. In 
spite however of the shortcomings we have noticed, the work 
before us contains much information of value. We may Call 
attention for instance to the bibliography of the poet Robert 
Southwell as marking a great advance upon Grosart and De 
Backer. There are unfortunately some rather bad misprints in 
the volume. That of “ Pincuna” for “ Pincerna”, the title of 
one of Cardinal Newman’s adaptations from Terence, is a 
peculiarly jarring example. 


“Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1903.” London: Horace 
Cox. 1903. 20s. 

The new editor is making himself felt. He has brought out 
his book a whole month earlier than usual for which he will 
have the thanks of many. He has asked the clergy to add 
their school to the other biographical details they return. 
This is new, but only those who read the preface will notice 
the effort. After a prolonged search we have only found three 
entries where the school is given. But of course this is not the 

(Continued on page 594.) 
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INSURERS. 
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fault of the editor. A series of outline maps showing the 
ition of the Anglican dioceses in Scotland and Ireland and 
m the Colonies has also been added. A beginning has been 
made in supplying an authoritative list of patronage. It 
is only a first instalment we hope. It does not include 
patronage trusts, private patrons, or clergy who are patrons by 
virtue of the positions they hold. An advowson is a solemn 
trust by whomsoever it is held, carrying'a grave responsibility 
to use it for the highest good of the parish. It cannot be too 
widely known who is behind the bishop in each appointment. 
Public opinion has often acted as a salutary check upon care- 
less patrons, and made it more difficult for the unscrupulous to 
further their family interests at-the expense of the Church. 
. The excuse for not including a list of private patrons in the 
book is want of space. We ees that fifteen pages of very 
small type might well have saved by the omission of the 
Education Act, which is printed in full as part of the introduc- 
tion. It would also be wiser to omit from the preface comments 
- upon those clauses of the Act upon which Churchmen are 
divided. In accuracy there is an improvement upon the last 
issue, though some who died last year still appear upon the list, 
e.g., Bishop Beccles, and some important resignations have 
escaped notice—e.g., Bishop Thicknesse. On the other hand 
the new group of Episcopal appointments is correctly noted. 
The book is generally a very creditable production. 
“The London Diocese Book.” London: Spottiswoode. 1903. 
Is. net. 

This issue is so unlike its predecessors as to be -unrecog- 
nisable. It used to be dull in appearance and matter, ill- 
arranged, and most trying to the temper of anyone who turned 
to it to find a fact. Since Prebendary Glendinning Nash has 
taken it in hand it has been rewritten and re-arranged through- 
out, the information about the clergy has been gained directly 
from thémselves, a coloured map has been added, and, most 
needed of all, a detailed index. The map is a mere outline 
and ought to be improved, but generally the book is now a 
very good specimen of its class. 

“Clergy List, 1903.” London: Kelly’s. 12s. 6d. 

The information seems to be as accurate as can be expected. 
The proof of every entry has been submitted to the person 
concerned, and the indolence or carelessness of individuals is 
perhaps more responsible for a few inaccuracies than the 
editor. They are very few, and the information is brought 
‘up to within three or four weeks of publication. 


For This Week’s Books see page 596, 
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e Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, DANTE. By MM. Sardou and Moreau. 
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Box Office now open. 
LYRIC THEATRE Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
° Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis, 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS at 2. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S Company in THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
Book by Owen Hall. Music by Sidney Jones. Production by Sydney Ellison, 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 


THE GIRL FROM KAY’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE, 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“4 DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon till 11 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 1os. 6d. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting liances. 
HISTORICAL AND LOAN SECTIONS. 
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LAMB HOTEL, ELY. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC. 
Telep : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
t orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


JOURNALISM. 
JOURNALISM for the Sons of Gentlemen. 


_ Special preparation, with introduction to post. 
Many vacancies also in the City and West End for young Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Prospectus Free. 


The Royal School of Shorthand and journaliom, 
22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JUNE and, 3rd, and 
4th. FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value rangin tween 
480 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBI- 
TION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their 
lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior 
Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, e College, 
CHELTENHAM. 


TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT £3 PER 
CENT. GUARANTEED STOCK. — 


Authorised by the Transvaal Loan Ordinance, 1903, 
for raising the sum of £35,000,000. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Imperial Government. 
ISSUE of £30,000,000. 
First Dividend (for a full Six Months’ Interest), payable rst November, 1903, 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 
The Stock is an investment authorised by “‘ The Trustee Act, 1893.” 


GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK of ENGLAND are 
authorised by the Government of the Transvaal to receive applications for 
430,000,000 Transvaal Government 3 per cent. Guaranteed Stock, to be issu 
under the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act of 1877. 

The Stock will be repayable on the rst May, 1953, by means of a sinking fund of 
I per cent. per annum, to be applied to the purchase of the Stock, when below par, 
or to be otherwise invested under the management of Trustees, appointed by the 
Imperial Treasury with the concurrence of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The Government of the Transvaal reserves to itself the right to pay off the Stock 
at any date, after the rst May, 1923, subject to six months’ notice published in the 
“Times and the ‘‘ London Gazette.” 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the Transvaal Colony 
- on such other assets as may be made available, with priority over subsequent 
charges. 

Both principal and interest are guaranteed by the Imperial Government. 

The Books of the Stock will be kept at the Bank of England, where all transfers 


will be made. 
The Stamp Duty on Transfers of this Stock will be compounded under the 


provisions of the Colonial Stock Act, 1877, and consequently all transfers will be free 
of Stamp Duty. 

Dividends will be payable Fl oe the 1st May and rst November. Divi- 
dend Warrants will be transmitted by post, unless-otherwise desired. ; 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £3 & cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier’s Office and at the Dividend Pay Office (Rotunda), 
Bank of England, and may be forwarded to that Bank, either directly, or through 
the medium of any Banker or Stockbroker, |in the United Kingdom. Applications 
must be for even hundreds of Stock. , — 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be 
— towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there be a surplus 
after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 
47 percent. on Friday, the 22nd May, 1903 ; 
10 $0 Tuesday, the 16th June, 1903 ; 
Tuesday, the 14th July, 1903 ; 
Tuesday, the 11th August, 1903 ; 


The 


415 ” Tuesday, the 15th September, 1903 ; 
415 "9 Tuesday, the 13th October, 1903 ; 
415 *” Tuesday, the roth November, 1903 ; 
415 $s Tuesday, the 8th December, 1903. 


‘The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the 22nd May, 1903, under 
d at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (409 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsTer or SECRETARY. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
JUNE 3rD, 4TH AND 5TH, 1903. 
EXAMINATION for 13 SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to 
420 a year. Apply to Mr. S. F. GoopcutLp, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


: ‘WO Scholarships in GERMAN (given by Mr. and 

Mrs. Charles Harding), of the annual value of £50 each, tenable during 
three years, are offered to Students a School of Modern Languages next 
Session. At the close of the third year, Travelling Scholarships of £100 each, 
tenable at a German University for one year, may be awarded to these scholars, 
provided that they have taken the B.A. degree in the School of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

An Entrance Examination to the School of Modern Languages will commence on 
Monday, June 15th, 1903. Applications for admission must be received by the 
Registrar on or before June 8th. 

or further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR at the University. 


O AUTHORS.—W. R. RussELLt & Co., LTD., are prepared to 


consider MSS. with a view to early publication.—5a Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ECRETARY, thoroughly competent, with well-appointed offices, 
desires additional Company. Highest references.—Address, 
S., 6 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


ent of any instalment at its proper date, the de- 
posit and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable on 
the 1st November, 1903, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they can be 
inscribed (in other words, can be converted into stock); or, they can be exchanged 
for Stock Certificates to bearer, with Coupons attached, in denominations of £100, 
4200, £500, and £1,coo, without payment of any fee, provided such exchange is 
effected not later than the rst April, 2904. > : 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Stock Certificates to bearer at any time 
on payment of a fee of two shillings per cent. ; and Stock Certificates to bearer can 
be inscribed on payment of a fee of one shilling per Certificate. _ 

Inscribed Stock will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of a penny, 
as in Consols. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of 
England, or at any of the Branches of that Bank ; at any of the London Banks ; of 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; or of any of 
the principal Stockbrokers. 
he List will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 12th May, 1903. 

Bank OF ENGLAND, 7th May, 1903. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Opposire Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
; Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘“Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 

any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
semeens preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“<“BREECHES 


In case of default in the pa’ 


WHAT IT MEANS. 


Vinolia Soap 
means a 
Good Complexion. 


DIAMONDS, 4 

» 

PEARLS, EMERALDS, 

GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c. 
VALUED OR PURCHASED. 


From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 & 2 GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., and 
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Mr. FISHER UNWIN'S New List. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. By Groxcr 


MOORE, Author of “‘ Evelyn Innes,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Told with a skill and a sureness of touch that Mr. Moore has hardly achieved 
before in so sustained and dignified a manner."—Pad? Mall Gazette. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Those who have read this story in manuscript speak of it as a work of remarkable 
promise, strong in its humour, its insight into uncommon phases of character, and 
the brilliance of its dialogue. The scene is mostly Jaid in Ireland, and the central 
interest lies in the love between two characters : a clever, wilful and reckless Irish 
girl and a pianist of genius. 


WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS: 


THEIR CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. By G. HOLDEN PIKE, Author 
of ‘‘ Cromwell and his Times,” &c. Illustrated. Small demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE. By Georce HEeErsert. 


Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition. With an Introduction by J. H. 
Suortuovse, Author of “‘ John Inglesant.” Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 


By H. THISELTON MARK. Sixth Thousand. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING and DEBATE. 


By GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE., Cheap Edition. Second Impression. 
Paper covers, 1s. net. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITION. 


DE OMNIBUS AND ANOTHER 
—— LOVE LETTERS. In one volume. By BARRY 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S New Books. 


PARK LANE. 6s. 
By PERCY WHITE, 

Author of ‘“‘ The West End,” ‘‘ The New Christians,” &c. 
CASTLE OMERAGH. 6s. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 

Author of ‘‘I Forbid the Banns,” &c. 

THE STAR DREAMER. 6s. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ** Young April,” &c. 
[Second Impression, 


THE PAGAN AT THE SHRINE. 6s. 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of ‘ Marta.” 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE NATION’S NEED. 


Chapters on Education. 
By GRAHAM WALLAs, P. S. Hartoe, J. J. Finpiay, J. C. TARVER, 
H. J. MACKINDER, and others. 


Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


No.5. THE ANCESTOR. ss. net. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


THREE YEARS WAR. 
By CHRISTIAAN DE WET. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.Cc. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Ouiver. Price 1s. 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown. Price 1s. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 


S. G. Price 1s. 
HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
The Arts in Early England (G. Baldwin Brown. 


325. net. 
Josiah Wedgwood: Master Potter (A. H. Church. New Edition, 


2 vols.). Murray, 


Revised). Seeley. 7s. net. 
FICTION. 
Ronald Carnaquay (Bradley Gilman). Macmillan. 6s. 
Pigs in Clover (Frank Danby). Heinemann. 6s. 


Rambles in Womanland (Max O’Rell), 3s. 6d. ; Haviland’s Chum 
(Bertram Mitford), 6s. Chatto and Windus. 

Near of Kin (Leslie Keith). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

A Girl among the Anarchists (Isabel Meredith). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Tiger’s Awakening (Fred G. Lunge). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 

Silent Places (J. T. Findlay) ; The Secret Way (J. S. Fletcher) ; Coy 
(C. Howell). Digby, Long. 6s. each. ; 

A Woman’s Burden (Fergus Hume). Jarrold. 3s. 6a. 

Stay-at-Homes (L. B. Walford). Longmans. 6s. 

Nine Points of the Law (Wilfrid S. Jackson). Lane. 6s. 

His Heart’s Desire (Katharine S. Macquoid) ; The Hebrew (John A. 
Steuart). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. . 


HIstTory. 


Paris in ’48 (Baroness Bonde. Edited by C. E. Warr). Murray, 
6s. net. 

The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson (David Miller 
Dewitt). Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

Self-Government in Canada and How it was Achieved (F. Bradshaw). 
King. 10s. 6d. net. 


The India of the Queen (Sir W. W. Hunter. Edited by Lady Hunter). 
Longmans. 9s. net. 

Staple Inn and its Story (T. Cato Worsfold). Bumpus. 

British Family Names: their Origin and Meaning (Rev. Henry 
Barber. Second Edition). Stock. tos. 6d. net. 

The Last Days of Great Men: Cromwell, Napoleon, Mahomet 
(W. Quartermaine East). Sampson Low. 6s. net. 

Florence: Her History and Art (Francis A. Hyett). 
7s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 


Alpine Flora for Tourists and Amateur Botanists (Dr. Julius 
Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. Barton). Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Methuen. 


net. 
Herefordshire Cricket (Edwyn Anthony). Hereford : Anthony 
Brothers. 35. 6d. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Handbook of Climatology (Dr. Julius Hann. Part I.: General 


Climatology. Translated by Robert De Courcy Ward). Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d. net. 

Contemporary Psychology (Guido Villa. Translated by Harold 
Manacorda). Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d. net. 


Herbart and the Herbartian Theory of Education (Alexander Darroch). 
Longmans. 35. 6d. net. 
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Reunion Essays (Rev. W. R. Carson). Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 
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Lectures on ‘‘ Babel and Bibel ” (Translated into English by T. B. 
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VERSE. 

Rejected Verse (Wm. D. Washburn, jun.), New York: The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 

Idle-Hour Flights (Robert D. Burnie). Gay and Bird. 
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Atlas and World Gazetteer. Newnes. 1s. net. 

Bird Lover, The Story of a (W. E. D. Scott). 
Outlook Company. $1. 50c. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


**A valuable and fitting conclusion to the great work.” 
ACADEMY. 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, 
Royal 8vo. price 2§s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Atheneum.—“ The appearance of this supplement to the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ puts the coping-stone upon a work which is justly regarded 
as a national possession......We can, indeed, conceive no volume of reference more 
indispensable to the scholar, noun man, the historian, and the journalist.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ Certainly the most remarkable volume of biographical 
data that has yet been produced. It is published separately, and will take its place 
as an indispensable aid to all who desire accuracy in their ealings with the facts of 
English literature and history.” 

*,° Prospectus post free on application. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 
NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NO HERO. By E. W. Hornunc, Author 


of “A Bride from the Bush,” ‘‘ The Amateur Cracksman,” ‘‘ Peccavi,” &c. 


THE NEW NATION. A Sketch of 


the Social, Political, and Economic Conditions and Prospects of the Australian 
Commonwealth. By PERCY F. —a late Scholar of Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, &c. e crown 8vo. 7s. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “LOVE AND HONOUR.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 
By M. E. CARR, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND HONOUR.” 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LADY MARY,” “A FRIEND OF NELSON,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Times.—“ A good story is told, and the narrative has charm and freshness and 
suspended interest.” 
Daily News.—“ The story is well told, and contains hardly a dull page.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & cO., «3 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Trehern’s New Sit shilling Novels, 


The PALACE of SPIES. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 


DAILY MAIL.— 


‘¢ Full of incident and plot and excitement.” 


ANGEL JIM. 
By A. G. HALES. 


DAILY NEWS.—*“ Full of brisk humour, and an eye for the 
picturesque.” 


THE MISER’S WILL. 
By FERGUS HUME. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ Will thrill even the most blasé of fiction 
readers.” 


JUST OUT. 


THE DEATH WHISTLE. 
By RICHARD MARSH. 


New and exciting Story by this famous novelist. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Limited, 3 Agar Street, 
trand, W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 
SOCIAL ORIGINS. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. 


PRIMAL LAW. 


By J. J. ATKINSON. 
8vo. Ios. 6d, net. 

*,* Mr. Atkinson’s work deals with his theories as to the origins af 
human society, and especially as to the marriage relation. These were 
based on his knowledge of the natives of New Caledonia, among whom 
he spent nearly the whole of his life. Mr. Lang has edited this part of 
the book, and his own part of it is of the nature of introduction and 
commentary. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 
And Other Essays. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1., C.LE., 


Edited by Lady HUNTER. With | an Introduction by Francis Henry 
SkRiNE, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 


8vo. gs. net. 


*,* Uniform with the “ Life of Sir William Hunter.” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 


GREEK EMPIRE, 
And the Story of the Capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. 
By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B., Author of ‘‘ The Fall of Constantinople.” 
With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


“Mr. Pears has earned the gratitude of all students of history by a work in 
which there is thought no less than scholarship, and colour no less than judgment. 
The general reader, too, may go far bef.re he lays hands on a story of more 
thrilling interest or of such world-wide importance.” —Daily News. 


AN IVORY TRADER IN NORTH 


KENIA: 

The Record of an Expedition through Kikuyu to Galla- 
Land in East Equatorial Africa, with an Account 
of the Rendili and Burkeneji Tribes. 

By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.G.S. 
With 23 Illustrations from Photographs, and a | Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS. 
CHINA UNDER THE ALLIES. 
By Capt. GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Plan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Casserly’s narrative is 
picturesque and graphic. It givesa very, clear and concise the p » 
military operations during the campaign.”—S?t. /ames's Gazette. 


THE CROSSBOW : 


Medizeval and Modern: Military and Sporting; its Con- 
struction, History, and Management, with a Treatise 
on the Ballista and Catapult of the Ancients. 

By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 

With 220 Illustrations and Plans. Royal 4to. 63s. net. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and heeennee 
Botanists. With ‘Text ao of the most widely distributed and attractive 
of oe Plants. Jutivs HorrMann. Translated E. S. Barton 
Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates, containing 250 Colou Figures, from 

ater-Colour Sketches by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TOPICS (being mainly reprinted from Mind). By ALEXANDER 
— LL.D., Emeritus Professor ot Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 
net, 


w. H. Suseon, 


numerous Illustrations from 


HAMPSHIRE Days. 


Author of ‘* Nature in Downland,” &c. 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 


of ‘* Mr. Smith,” ‘* The Baby’s Grandmother,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CECILIA GONZAGA: a Drama. By R. C. 
TREVELYAN. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 
A pleasant play ior the closet, and a piece of and literature, 
welcome as it is from any quarter, will be sure of a special welcome it comes. 
from the son of Macaulay’s nephew and Fox's biographer.’ '— Times. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MRS. WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 
116th THOUSAND. 


LADY 


G. S. STREET in the 
ONLOOKER. 

“TI enjoyed it immensely.........The 
story, the best of its author’s, as I 
think, is fresh, interesting, and ori- 
ginal, and not the less so that it has 
gone to the history of Madame du 
Deffaud for inspiration, The contest 
of the old and young woman is worth 
many ordinary love tales.” 


inner, individual life, and 
in no former book, we 
think, has her touch been 
surer, or her insight into 
motive and character more 


ROSE’S 
ACADEMY. 
searching and sympa- 
thetic,” 


“ Mrs. Ward writes of the 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


things that matter in the 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
THE SERIES OF SCOTTISH AND ANGLO-GALLIC COINS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Welli Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY May 1, and two Riveten by o'clock 
precisely, the valuable SERIES of SCOTTISH and ANGLO-GALLIC COINS, 
the gooey of the late John G. Murdoch, Esq., Member of the Numismatic 
Society of don. 


May be viewed. es may be had, ill i i 
Catalog y , illustrated with autotype plates, price 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF G. B. BAKER- 
WILBRAHAM, Esa. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street. 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 13, and followin: Ba at rerelock pre- 
cisely, a PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY of G. B. er- Wilbraham, Esq., 
comprising a number of extra illustrated books, special editions of Classic Authors 
of the XVIIIth and X1Xth centuries, early editions and éditions de luxe of Greek 
and Latin writers, Fine Galleries, books of prints, illustrated voyages, costume 
books, loose raits, 4 - and drawings ; the finest specimens of the presses 
of Bodoni, Didot, Bulmer, Baskerville, &c. Books with illustrations by the best 
F of = a of the works of Defoe, &c., mostly 
in fine bindings rome, el, Bozerian er Pa ~ i i 
Lewis, Smith, and others. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS, THE PROPERTY OF RICHARD : 
MESSRS: SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Strand 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

trand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 14th, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLEC. 
TION of COINS, the property of Richard Stark 

in Gold, Silver, and Co, , and a valuable series of Coins struck for and in the 


British Possessions and Colonies. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Article : 


A COLLEGE OF THE HUMANITIES. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


ey, Esq., including English Coins 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS. 
“One of the Greatest Mineral Belts in the World.” 
T= adjourned ordinary general meeting of Tan- 


ganyika Concessions, Limited, was held on Monday, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Tyndale White (the Chair. 
man of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. L. Dampier) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : I think I might begin to-day’s proceedings by congratulating 
you on the nature of the reports of Mr. George Grey and Mr. J. R. Farrell, as well 
as on Mr. Robert Williams's scheme for the new company, which are now before you, 
I will not detain you any long time with the accounts, which are—as must be the case 
for the present—more or less a statement of expenditure ; but perhaps, before 
Mr. Williams explains his plans for developing your property, you may 
wish me to mention one or two items in your balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account. The accounts from Abercorn being included up to March 31 only is a 
matter which I trust you will overlook, as it was mostly due to the serious illness 
of your accountant (Mr. Savage), which, I greatly regret to say, proved ultimately 
fatal. He was a good servant of the Company. Taking first the profit and loss 
account, you still have very small receipts, but a small reserve fund of £2,000 has 
been created, principally to meet Abercorn liabilities, and the sum of £7,0co 
has been written off the investments in other companies, this appearing to be a 
method of finance sounder than carrying the shares in the balance-sheet as an 
asset at their full nominal value. I do not know that I need keep you long over 
the balance-sheet. Your capital is stated as £184,000—since increased (July 14, 
1902) to £194,000 for the purchase of the extension of the Katanga Concession, 
I think that the distribution of this capital is sufficiently clearly set out in the 
balance-sheet. By your next item a further reserve fund of over £47,000 is created, 
The debentures are given to the Zambesia Exploring Company to cover finances 
advanced. Creditors include an amount of about £4,000 due to the Zambesia 
Exploring Company, which has partly been paid and partly covered by debentures, 
the remainder being for sundry liabilities in England and Africa. The bills pay- 
able have all been paid. The £9,500 for liability on shares held is in respect of the 
19s. Owing on your 10,000 holding in the £10,000 working capital of the North 
Zambesia Concession, Limited. On the other side, your expenditure is heavy, as it 
must needs be for the time being ; but the various items appear to me to explain 
themselves, so I do not propose to touch on them—I wish to sit down as soon as pos- 
sible in order that Mr. Williams may give you his statement. I may, perhaps, how- 
ever, again mention that since the date of this balance-sheet you have purchased an 
extension of the concession in the Congo Free State for 10,000 shares. It only 
remains for me to add a word of commendation as to the scheme laid before you in 
Mr. Robert Williams's letter of April 21, and accepted by your board, subject to 
your ratification, which I trust you will be able to afford. This has appeared to us 
as being entirely favourable to your interests, inasmuch as it gives you some 
2,650,000 shares in a company with a capital of £3,000,000 in exchange for your 
concessions in Benguella, in the Congo Free State, and your Katanga Railway 
shares, as mentioned in the letter, provided, of course, that the scheme which Mr. 
Williams will lay before you is carried by this meeting. I do not think I need say 
any more, except that I have much pleasure in moving: “That the directors’ 
report and statement of accounts for the period ended June 30, 1902, be, and the 
same are hereby, approved and adopted.” 

Mr. Sheffield Neave seconded the motion. 

Mr. Robert Williams (Managing Director): I am sorry I was unable to carry out 
my promise to you and hand you your reports on January 21; but I found myself 
in this position: that if I published your reports before I had carried through certain 
negotiations it would damage your best interests. These negotiations, as far as 
finance is concerned, are now complete, and you have your reports, and I am much 
indebted to you for the patience you have displayed. I wish you always to take 
into consideration that in managing your affairs one has to carry on negotiations 
with the representatives of foreign countries, who have always shown me every 
courtesy and consideration, and that I am anxious, in your best interests, to work 
in complete harmony with our partners in every way. Now let me congratulate you 
on the results achieved by your Company during the short period of four years it has 
been in existence. Probably never before in the history of Africa has there been 
such a record of brilliant work done, and with such fortunate results, as that 
accomplished on your mineral areas in Central Africa. We have explored and 
located what undoubtedly will become one of the greatest—if not the greatest — 
—copper-producing districts in the world. This has been ddne without the loss 
of a single life, and at a cost that is trifling when compared with other districts in 
Africa, and it has been done in a country where the great David Livingstone once 
wrote in connexion with slavery: ‘‘It is so bad, and I feel so helpless to prevent 
it, that were I not buoyed up with the feeling that the work Iam doing may lead 
others to follow in my footsteps, and accomplish what I am unable to prevent, I 
could not go on.” The work of exploration that Dr. Livingst c ed has 
been ably carried out by many gallant explorers of several nationalities. 
This particular part of Africa is connected with the names of the Belgian 
explorers, Cornet and Lemaire, the Portuguese explorers, Capelle and Ivens, the 
English missionary, Mr. Arnot, and our own Commander Cameron ; but the credit 
of establishing such an enterprise as ours there has been due to the agents of the 
Special Katanga Committee of the Congo Free State, and to the brilliant services 
of our own manager, Mr. George Grey, who deserves your warmest thanks for the 
great ability and untiring energy and perseverance which have led to such excellent 
results, and also to Mr. Holland and his able assistant, and all our splendid men, 
who, each and all, have done grand work. The small steamer which my great friend, 
the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, asked me to put on Lake Tanganyika to 
lay his Cape to Cairo telegraph, had been. put there, and delivered the 
telegraph material as far as Ujjiji, halfway up the lake, when she met 
with an unfortunate accident ; but we hope to save her and assist to complete 
her great work. Our manager (Mr. Irwin) in this district has also established 
stores, as shown in your report, and explored a cheaper route to the Victoria 
Nyanza and Mombassa Railway. On the West Coast, too, Mr. Livingstone 
Learmonth was sent in command of an expedition to report to me as to the 
possibilities of that country for a railway at the same time as I started my negotia- 
tions with the Portuguese Government, and he kept me well informed on all points 
of interest. Let me now turn to your mineral discoveries. It will be evident to 
you, from the reports in your hands, that Mr. Farrell was quite justified at our last 
meeting in characterising our discoveries as ‘‘ one of the greatest mineral belts in 
the world,” and it will now be obvious to you that, next to owning a large interest in 
this great mineral belt, we must control the railway by which alone these minerals 
are ever likely to be worked at a profit. If the working of these minerals had 
to depend on any railway owned by a group not directly interested in the profitable 
working of the mines, we would be entirely at the mercy of sucha group. There 
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were other railway routes open to me, and, in fact, offered to me at a price, and 
later on I will show you in figures what the only other possible route would have 


me to raise money by five per cent. redeemable debentures, £2,500,000 of which is 
already guaranteed. By forming the new company, I also bring the copper and 


cost on the enormous t ge we shall probably have to deal with. Meantime, let 
me say this—that I was so impressed with the Benguella route, and of securing 
this Benguella Railway, that I went to the Portuguese Ambassador (the Marquis de 
Soveral) and, pointing to the map at Katanga, I said: ‘‘ Here I have found one o 
the biggest copper fields in the world, and Benguella is the natural point for the 
economic railway to work these minerals, Get me that railway and I will make Lobito 
Bay greater than Delagoa Bay.” The Ambassador saw at once the great 1,ure for this 
port, and I owe him an everlasting debt of gratitude for helping me to get the rail- 
way concession, and I am certain that by doing so he has done one of the greatest 
master-strokes ever done for his country. While I was anxious for our railway at 
this end, it appears both Messrs. Grey and Farrell were equally anxious where 
they were on the spot, and, grasping the realistic fact that they had great wealth, 
but no railway, and so impressed was Mr. Farrell with this, that he sent me interim 
reports confirming every word that Mr. Grey had reported about our discoveries, 
and, further, reporting on the Kambove Mine, which had recently been found, 
and generally confirming the opinion of all our men—that we had a great thing 
to deal with, and asking me not to publish the reports until he had had a 
talk with me, because, of course, he saw, as I did, that if the knowledge 
of our discoveries got out, it would diminish the chances of getting a railway. 
Now that is why no reports were sent out at that time, and that is why you got a 
circular advising you to hold your shares. I was the author of that circular. I 
said to myself, it is undoubtedly in the best interests of the shareholders that I do 
not publish these reports till I secure the railway; but it will be hard lines if any 
of my shareholders part with their shares to others who get information somehow— 
they generally do, you know—so I went to your solicitor and acc , and told 
them I proposed to issue such a circular. They both went dead against 
me; so I told them I was off to secure my railway at Lisbon, and handed 
them Mr. Farrell’s reports to read, and said: ‘*Now, don’t you think 
it is a bigger responsibility not to send some word -to the shareholders in 
face of these reports which I dare not publish?” Well, they at once agreed 
with me there was only one course, and that was to send the circular which you got. 
And now let me deal with our discoveries. The great mineral belt we have dis- 
covered and located has, like the two other great discoveries made in Africa, unique 
characteristics, which make it, although far removed from the coast, a very simple 
and easy proposition to deal with. These unique conditions are: First, it isa 
quarrying proposition and not a mining ane ; second, the average grade of enormous 
sections of our ore is very high ; third, the ore is practically all carbonate ore, and 
avery simple smelting proposition direct to a marketable copper. As a quarrying 
proposition it can only be compared to ‘the great open workings of the Kimberley 
Diamond Fields, where for several years I have worked, delivering thousands of 
tons of “ blue” ground at a cost of rs. 6d. per ton, and where the native labour 
required is tenth that required in mining a vein mine. In other 
words, at Kimberley one native produced about tive tons, or, say, the ton cost 
about 9d. for black labour, while at the Rand the ton costs 7s. 6d. for black labour. 
To give you another comparison between our own mining costs. The Kambove can 
produce one ton of ore for 2s. for quarrying, while at Kansanahi a ton will cost 
17S., OF 15S. per ton in favour of Kambove, or, allowing 7 tons of 15 per cent. ore 
to produce a ton of copper, Kambove can produce that ton £5 5s. cheaper than the 
Vein Mine, or sufficient saved, as the result of cheap quarrying, to pay the entire 
cost of taking the ton of copper 1,coo miles to the coast, and of bringing the ton of 
coke which Mr. Farrell estimates will be required to smelt it out of the seven tons 
of ore, and that is allowing 4d. per ton for transport rate on our railway. I have a 
long letter from Mr. Price, the manager of the Central African Railways, giving 
me all the rates over various sections of these railways, and I estimate 4d. per ton 
per mile as a probable rate. The other unique conditions are the high average 
grade of our ore, which means less ore to smelt per ton of copper, and the most 
unique characteristic of all is that the ore is almost entirely carbonate ore. Mr. 
Farrell, in his report, has rightly grasped the fact that it will be by 
working on a large scale and on the average value rather than on higher-grade ore 
and a comparatively smaller tonnage, that the greater profits will be made on both 
the industry and the railway, and it is on this average, and after allowing for the 
fact that we shall have to use English coke, at £9 per ton—for hitherto no coal has 
been found in Africa that will make a good smelting coke—and I have a cable from 
the Rand saying the only coke used there and at Kimberley, although near the 
coal mines, is English coke at £9 per ton. And even if a good smelting coke should 
be found at any distance beyond s00 miles from our mines it would be still a ques- 
tion whether it could be used at a lower cost by us, and in face of the fact that 
we shall run English cgke over our own railway in large quantities. It is well 
toface these facts; but even with English coke we estimate, after allowing a safe 
margin, that our cost per ton of metal produced will not exceed £12 at the 
mines or under £20 at home. I have gone carefully into costs and quantities 
with your engineer, Mr. Farrell, and I may briefly tell you that, on his figures, 
when your mines are connected with the railway, and are in full working 
order, and even after allowing for a considerable drop in the price of copper, it isa 
low estimate to state that the profits you will make on the working of the copper and 
the railway will not be less than £1,00c,000 sterling per annum. So much for copper. 
We have not got much to tell you about gold. With the exception of the gold values 
found in the Kansanshi Mine, all our gold discoveries are in the nature of alluvial. 
Although these discoveries are very extensive, coarse or payable alluvial gold has 
only been found in very limited quantities. Now let me explain the scheme which 
ha. been put before you to-day for your approval. Under the ordinary conditions 
of a mining pany the proposition we would have had to deal with would have 
been one of raising money by the usual method of issuing shares or debentures, with 
tight to convert into shares of the company owning the mines, and, for the sole 
purpose of developing these mines, to bring them to a stage of development 
which would have warranted us in putting them before the public for 
flotation into mining companies. In other words, had our mineral belt been a 
narrow bed of rock to be mined like the Rand Goldfields bed, it would probably 
have cost the greater number of millions to have developed which that district has 
taken, and we might have had to sink deep-level shafts, which take several years 
to get down to the ore. But ours is not an ordinary vein mining proposition ; it is 
an extraordinary quarrying one, which does not require any development. It is 
lying there in unlimited quantities, for all our purposes, within 100 feet of the 
surface, and can be quarried out by thousands of tons when it is tapped by 
a railway. Now, as we do not require money for development works, and as 
our ore is, so to speak, practically on the surface, and open to the eyes of all 
and sundry of the mining experts of the world who may care to take the trouble 
to go and look at it, we do not need to resort to the ordinary methods of 
financing by increasing our capital, and therefore decreasing our profits. The 
proposed Central African Corporation is to be formed to take over the railway with 
its mineral rights over 120,000 square miles of country—this Company's interest 
in the Katanga Railway Company, and the profits arising from the working of the 
Copper and other minerals in our Katanga Concessions. By putting these interests 
all together in one company I have been able to give a security which has enabled 
‘ 


Iways together under one management and one company, and thereby make 
the one dependent on the success of the other, and by giving the whole 
of the share capital of the new company to the Tanganyika and Zambesia 
Companies, I bring the united efforts of all my own shareholders at my 
back to help to build my railway, by which alone they can expect to reap the 
dividends I have calculated on; and I may say here now that I expect them to put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and assist meas they have so gallantly done in the past. 


_ The capital of the new company has been fixed at a figure that in some way 


represents the respective dividends we expect to accrue from both minerals and 
railway. I have already told you that I expect the new company to pay 
41,000,000 a year in dividends from the date it starts to work and produce. This 
works out at, approximately, 6s. per Corporation share and £4 per Tanganyika 
share. The scheme, as submitted to you, put in a nutshell, amounts to this: You 
get a railway concession for nothing, and a good portion of the money with which to 
build the railway. I therefore, of course, advise you to accept the scheme. I think I 
have fairly explained the character of your great Congo Free State interests, and the 
scheme I have submitted to deal with them and with the Benguella Railway, and 
it only remains to draw your attention to the fact that the new company—the 
Central African Corporation—acquires no interest in your British assets. Do not 
forget that you still have the Kansanshi Mine, which though possibly over- 
shadowed by the larger mines of the Congo State, is a vein mine of proved value, 
and very great possible value. It seems possible that Kansanshi, though not a 
quarry, like most of your Congo mines, may, nevertheless, produce bullion of 
higher value, on account of its gold contents, to compensate for the increased 
cost in mining. In Kansanshi you are opening up a fissure vein 16 feet 
wide, with a value of £11 10s. per ton, or equal to about 3 ozs. per 
ton of gold, and which, if means of transport were available, would be 
in a position to start producing to-day. And we have also the right 
to establish our township steamer, stores, and further mineral rights in 
Northern Rhodesia. I believe that if you carefully consider all you have read 
and heard to-day you will agree with me that the very best scheme has been pro- 
posed to make our enterprise and good fortune of the greatest possible value to the 
shareholders of the Tanganyika Concessions, Limited. 

Mr. J. R. Farrell then gave some technical particulars, as to the property, and 
after questions had been asked and answered the motion was then put and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The Chairman next moved: ‘‘ That this meeting approves of the conditional 
agreement entered into by the Company with Mr. Robert Williams, as embodied 
in Mr. Williams's letter to the Chairman and directors of the Company dated 
April 21, 1903, and the directors’ reply, dated April 22, 1903, now submitted to the 
meeting, and hereby ratifies the same, and authorises the directors to carry it into 
effect, subject to such modifications (if any) as they may think fit to agree to.” 

Lord Arthur Butler seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 


ZAMBESIA EXPLORING. 


How the Development Work is being carried out on 
the Company’s Holdings. 


7s adjourned ordinary general meeting of the 

Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was held on Monday at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Tyndale White (the Chairman of the Com- 
pany) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. L. Dampier) having read the notice 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: I have probably already had the pleasure of speaking to 
some of you at our Tanganyika meeting this morning, and I think I may congratu- 
late all of you on the very satisfactory position shown by that company, in which 
you are so largely interested. With regard to our own Company (the Zambesia Ex- 
ploring) I will, if you please, make a few remarks as to the accounts before asking 
Mr. Robert Williams to address you. Your nominal capital remains the same, but 
your issued capital has, of course, increased in the process of the exchange of the 
debenture issue, and this latter perhapsdeserves a word for itself. The issue of the: 
£100,000 debentures was made at the end of the year 1900, and has resulted most 
favourably to the subscribers, as it has enabled them, up to December 31 last to 
exchange their holding at 30s., and since December 31 last at £2, for shares which 
are now standing at about £5. Almost the whole of the debentures have been con- 
verted, the amount outstanding being now £735. This relieves the Company from 
a considerable annual charge for interest. Going to the other side of the balance’ 
sheet, you have cash, short loans, and debtors amounting to £30,517; and shares, 
debentures, and Congols represent £221,245—a total of £251,762. Deducting 
creditors £1,596, bank lean £15,000, and debenture interest £364—together 
416,960—we have a net total of £234,802. Deducting, again, the amount of deben- 
tures unconverted at June 30 (45,370), leaves you with a total of upwards of 
£229,000 in cash, shares, debentures, Consols, and loans, against an issued capital 
of under £265,coo. Properties and option, £43,473, represents your lands, stands, 
and gold-mining claims, after writing off the sum of £12,040 for claims abandoned 
as not being worth the payment of the Government fees. The live stock, &c. is 
taken at the usual depreciation. The contingent liabilities referred to in the note at 
the foot of the balance-sheet are fairly well set out, the Tanganyika liability having 
since been paid. As for the profit and loss account, I think you will agree with me 
that this is satisfactory, for after writing off the usual charges, the interest on 
debentures, over £12,000 for claims abandoned, and £4,825 for the commission paid 
to the underwriters of the debenture issue, we are able to show you the handsome 
profit of £26,292. I have now the pleasure of moving : “ That the directors’ report 
and statement of accounts for the year ended June 30, 1902, be, and the same are 
hereby, approved and adopted.” 

Mr. Sheffield Neave seconded the motion. 

Mr. Robert Williams (Managing Director) said : Our Chairman, Mr. White, ‘has 
dealt fully with the accounts, and I propose to-day to confine myself to a review of 
the operations of your own and the various companies in which the Zambesia 
Exploring Company is so largely interested. When we held our formal meeting, in 
D ber last, I exp d the hope that by the end of January we would be in a 
position to call you together again, and to lay before you a full report upon the 
vaiuable discoveries made, and to give you details of the proposed scheme we had 
under consideration to enable us to make these discoveries of some practical utility 
to your Company, and, consequently, yourselves. ‘Mr. Farrell completed his exhaus- 
tive reports in good time ; but these could not be published, as the negotiations which 
I had for some time been conducting, and which were extremely intricate, had not 
been finally concluded. These negotiations, however, have now reached such a 
stage that I feel warranted in placing before you, as fully as possible, particulars of 
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the progress made, and of the position at which we have arrived up to the present 
date. I will take the interests seriatim, and will first of all deal with the direct 

of your C y- In view of the many drawbacks which hampered the 
mining industry in Southern Rhodesia during the war, which meant such an increase 
to development expenses, and the fact that the economic conditions of the country 
have not quite returned to their normal state, we deemed it advisable to con- 
fine our development work during the past year to the properties of the Gwanda 
Mines, Limited, in which this Company owns two-thirds of the entire capital. We 
have been financing that company up to the present, and, on the advice of Mr. 
Farrell, our consulting engineer, operations have been chiefly concentrated on 
the Mazeppa property. We have expended £9,000 thereon, and have executed some 
2,400 feet of work, with very encouraging results, the ore developed being, approxi- 
mately, 10,0co tons. The values, as is characteristic of all quartz mines, are some- 
what irregular, but the average, Mr. Farrell anticipates, will well recoup us for all 
the money expended. We are at present sinking to the third level, and if the reefat 
that level proves satisfactory when driven upon the mine will be ready for flotation 
into an independent mining proposition. Mr. Farrell will be visiting Rhodesia this 
year again, and will make a thorough examination of the property. Although the 
actual development work was confined within comparatively narrow limits, our 

was fully employed in examining the Company’s large claim-holding with 
the object of weeding out those claims which showed practically no prospective 
value. Asa result, we have abandoned a considerable number, and the cost we 
have thought it wise to transfer to profit and loss account. Some of the 
claims retained give promise of being worthy of some development, and this will be 
undertaken when conditions warrant it. I may, perhaps, also mention here that 
I considered the Company's money could be more profitably utilised by assisting 
the Tanganyika Concessions, as I will show later on. As regards the Company's 
land, nothing has been done, the many fatal diseases amongst cattle which 
have prevailed in the country precluding us from profitably investing any money 
either in agricultural work or stock raising. The conditions attached to some of 
the land are very onerous, and we are at present endeavouring to effect a com- 
promise with the British South Africa Company. And now I come to what I con- 
sider by far the most important of your Company’s assets, viz. its interest in the 
Tanganyika Concessions, Limited. By reason of our large shareholding in 
that company, our success is largely dependent upon the success of the Tanganyika 
Cosxcessions, and I should like to give you a short statement as to the present 
position and prospects of that company. I cannot do better than give you the 
speech that I made at the Tanganyika Company’s meeting this morning, which 
gives you the full details of the discoveries made. Mr. Williams then read in 
extenso the speech delivered at the Tanganyika C: y's , and concluded 
by stating that at that meeting the scheme was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cutcliffe asked whether the board proposed, out of the 350,coo shares of the 
railway company, to give the shareholders of this Company a dividend. They 
could do nothing but congratulate themselves on Mr. Williams's exertions on their 
behalf, ard if the board could see their way to let the shareholders have some 
portion of those shares as dividend, possibly others, like himself, would be very glad 
to receive them. 

The Chairman replied that the directors had most carefully considered the possi- 
bility of doing what Mr. Cutcliffe had suggested. As he had expected, it was the 
wish of all the shareholders to receive a dividend. The board would again consider 
the matter, and see if it was possible ; but there were imperative reasons why, at the 
moment, they could not make a distribution. He hoped the shareholders present 
had been as much i d as the di in hearing the address of Mr. Williams. 
kt was impossible for them to know as well as the board did the enormous exertions 
he had made to attain such excellent results. He would not like to sit down without 
saying how much they were indebted to Mr. George Grey. He had been working 
for the Tanganyika Company, but, at the same time, he had been working in the 
interests of the Zambesia Company. He was in the room, and, although it 
was difficult to say much in his presence, he would say that the magnificent 
results which had been achieved were due to his tact, diplomacy, and indomitable 
courage. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


CONSOLIDATED LONDON PROPERTIES. 


“Tas ordinary annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Consolidated London Properties, Limited, was held on 
‘Tuesday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, S.W., Mr. Thomas 
Boyce (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary, pro tem. (Mr. J. H. White), read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, read the 
meport of the auditors (Messrs. Singleton & Fabian) upon the accounts of the 
Company for the twelve months ended March 25, 1903, as follows:—'*We beg 
to report that we have examined the ~sheet and accounts for 
the twelve months ended March 25, 1903, with the books and vouchers 
of the Company. The leasehold properties are taken into the balance- 
sheet at £635,739 os. 4d., being balance as per last balance-sheet, less 
£858 17s. 6d. written off structural repairs added to the cost of leasehold properties 
during the years ended March 25, 1900 and 1901. ‘The amortisation of the lease- 
hold properties is provided for to the extent of £540,000 by means of policies of 
insurance ; but the bal is not provided for otherwise than by the additions to 
the reserve fund. The amount set aside for reserve in the years ended March 2s, 
1900, 1901, and 1902, and amounting to £6,168 18s, 11d., has been invested in Two- 
and-a-Half per Cent. Consols, which investment is taken into the balance-sheet at 
cost price, and we have verified the same. The compensation paid on cancellation 
of leases is taken into the balance sheet as per last account less £283 13s. od. written 
off the proportion unprovided for by the redemption policy (£10,000). Office furni- 
ture, fixtures, &c., is taken into the balance-sheet at £679 7s. 8d., made up as follows : 
Value as per last account £326; add amount expended since in furnishing flats, 
£443 16s. 11d.—£769 16s. 11d.; less depreciation written off £90 9s. 3d.— 
£679 7s. 8d. Sundry debtors appear in the balance-sheet at £23,860 14s., after 
deducting a reserve for doubtful debts, which, in our opinion, is sufficient. Subject 
to these remarks, we are of opinion that the b lance-sheet is properly drawn up so 
as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs as shown 
by the beoks of the company.” There had been nothing abnormal in the year's 
business, except that they had felt the abnormal depression during the last six months 
of last year. That year was to be a bumper year for everybody and every- 
thing; but it turned out just the reverse. Property owners felt it as 
aumuch as anybody; indeed, he thought few men d with prop 
recollect a worse time for letting than those six months, and to that they entirely 
attribute the slight difference in their gross rentals. The difference, however, was 
so slight as to be hardly worth mentioning. This year the gross rentals stood at 
497,635, as against £97,868 for the previous year—a difference of only £200. The 
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business of a property company does not lend itself to much novelty of variation ; 
but with careful management and judi-ious expenditure on up-keep and improve. 
ment, and, what is a large factor in all c ial undertakings, the continued 
prosperity of the community at large, he hoped they might reasonably look for an 
increase of revenue. The balance is £14,013, and after deducting preference 
dividend paid and accrued (£9,450) and adding last year’s carry forward of 4168, 
there was a balance to be divided between the ordinary shares and the reserves of 
445732. 

Mr. J. H. Podmore, in seconding the resolution, said the shareholders would 
notice with pleasure that in a very few years now the directors would have written 
off the whole of the amount that had been carried forward ; so that they would 
soon be able to divide that amount among the ordinary shareholders, or, rather, he 
should say, increasing both the reserve and the dividend. He thought it was highly 
satisfactory that they were not only keeping up their properties and i increasing their 
rental returns, but showing they had every prospect of before long increasing their 
dividend. 

The resolution was adopted without discussion. 

The Chairman moved that a dividend of 2s. 3d. per share, less income-tax, be 
now declared, out of the net profits of the undertaking for the twelve months ended 
March 25, 1903, upon the ordinary share capital. 

Mr. William Rolfe seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO.,, 


Limited. 


The directors in their report for the period of 12 mcnths ending 31st December, 
1902, Say the year has bees one of considerable anxiety and difficulty, but, taking 
into consideration the disadvantages under which mining operations have been 
carried on, the results obtained are satisfactory. 

As in the last report, the Revenue Account is presented in two portions ; No.1 
gives the results attained by working the mine during the year, and No. 2 contains 
items directly attributable to the war. 


The following is a résumé of the accounts :— 


£ aot £ 
No. 1 Revenue Account shows a Revenue of 448,532 10 10 
and an Expenditure of oe 164,147 19 1 

leaving a balance carried to Profit ond Lenet .. 284,384 11 9 
No. 2 Revenue Account shows Receipts se «+ 31,194 0 6 
and Expenses .. es 15,377 7 10 

giving the balance to Profit and Less A it of 15,816 12 8 

Ta these two items, totalling ee os ee ee 300,201 4 § 

must be added Interest received as ee os ee 184 17 1 

and balance from 1901 .. os ee oe 465,778 14 9 

making a total to credit of Profit and Loss Account .«. e+ 756,164 10 3 

From this deduct— 

Depreciation .. oe es 12,305 19 7 
and Dividends, Nos. : 2E ee ee 371,250 0 oO 

ee 382,555 19 7 

making the total carried to Balance Sheet o £383,608 10 8 


of which £78,301 ros. gd. is accounted for by Cash, Gold in Transit, Stores, Con- 
centrates bought and Investments, and £39,990 13s. 6d, by the Gold seized by the 
Officials of the late Z.A.R. on the outbreak of hostilities. The balance, having 
been expended on Machinery, Plant, Buildings, &c., is not available as a cash 
asset. The test case brought by this Company for the recovery of the value of 
gold seized from the mail train in October, 1899, is being referred to the House o 
Lords for final adjudication. Pending delivery of their judgment, the amount still 
appears under a susp t in the Bal: Sheet. 


BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1902. 
LIABILITIES. 


s. 
To Capital Account .. ee oe 2,750,000 0 0 
Sundry Creditors— 
Native Wages payable 3-4 41,114 10 10 
11,632 15 11 
uropean | 375 9 
National 
oe oo 5,688 14 
Suspense Account 2,236 2 4 
Sundry ee ee 2,226 12 3 
423,273 15 5 


ion Account— 
eceived from Sale of 6°16 Claims .. ee 
45,089 Robinson Central Deep Shares.. oe 


+ do. (on hand) .. ee ee oe 
de do., do, sold oe oe oe es 99,25t 9 
Unpai Dividends ee 7,760 17 


Dividend No. 21, declared, "December 1902 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance brought forward.. ee 


295,286 2 4 
383,608 10 8 


£3,428, 894 13 0 
ASSETS. 
Property— 
Mijnpacht and 23 "84 ee oe 2,789,271 6 
Fordsburg Stands . oe es 533 6 
2,789,804 8 5 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings — 
achinery and Plant .. +. 115,724 16 7 
Cyanide Plant .. 16,042 13 10 
Chlorination Plant 19,885 1m o 
Buildings.. oe 16,201 12 2 
167,854 13 7 
New Plant— 
Extension of Plant... es «695,892 7 7 
Slimes Plant... ee ee 7:723 17 4 
33,616 4 
Permanent Works— 
Incline Shafts .. ee 9,384 16 4 
Dams and Reservoirs .. 12,001 4 7 
Development— 
Drives, &c. se ee oe 36,270 18 6 
———— 309,217 17 1 


To D 
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d d, d. 

General Stores .. 21,166 9 2 Vanning Account (including Maintenance)... 3300 4 7 
Stores and Machinery in Transit 17,286 1 4 aoe Account (including Maintenance) .. 16,861 7 5 
New Traction Engine and . lorination Account (including Maintenance) 7,030 4 6 

Trucks .. eneral Maintenance Account— 
.. .. 0 0 Repairs to Heats, 
Share Warrants.. ee ms, &C. 1,491 12 4 
General Account— 


1,563 19 10 
Purchased Concentrates— 


On hand at Cost ee ee 4,643 6 1 
Sundry Debtors .. oe oe 2,389 15 4 
Investments— 


Rand Mutual Assurance Co... 1,255 0 0 
Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association .. oe 654 15 0 


— 1 15 0 
Robinson Central Deep Shares— — 
15,030 Working Capital Shares 
a 4 Ordinary Shares 


20;' 


35.119 on hand .. ee 30,060 0 0 
at on ee 5 
Cash at Banksand Mine... 


Transit .. 99,129 0 4 


Advances 34,900 0 
4 
209,404 If 


Gold 
Gold Seized October, 1899 by 
ttre tte of late Z.A.R. 39,900 18 6 
6 


43,428, 894 13 0 


We have examined the Books and Accounts of the Robinson Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, for the year ending 31st December, 1902, and hereby certify that the 
above Balance. we is correctly drawn up so as to exhibit a correct statement of 
the affairs of the Company as shown by the books at that date. The securities have 
been exhibited to us and found in order. 


H. J. MACRAE, 
ANDERSSON & Co., Auditors. 
J. P. FITZPATRICK, Chairman. 

A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 
3ist December, 1902. 


To Depreciation— 
Tiochinery and Plant Account, 5 per cent. off 


£124,247 9s. 10d. £6,212 7 6 
Workshops, 5 per cent. off £1 649 8s. od. "82 9 6 
— lant, 5 per cent. off £16,754 6s. 6d. 837 14 3 

fone, Plant, 5 per cent. off £99 198. 7d... 5° o 
Buildings, 5 per cent. off £20,252 os. 10d. .. 1,012 12 0 
Chlorination Plant, 5 per cent. off 

424,856 18s. gd... os 1,242 16 11 

‘yanide Plant, 5 per cent. off 20,05 7% 3d. 1,002 13 4 
Foundry, 5 per cent. off £203 12s. 5} oo to 3 8 
Furniture, 5 per cent. off £727 3s. sd. oe 36 7 2 
Plantation, 5 per cent. off 4326 6s. .. oo 16 6 3 
Fencing, 5 per off £333 4s. 3d. .. 1613 3 
Vehicles and » 5 per cent. off 

£313 198. os 15 14 0 
No. 1 Incline Shaft, 5 per cent. off 

46,251 9s. 1d. oe gi2 1 6 
No. 2 Incline “Shaft, 5 per cent. off 

108. 7d... ee 27319 6 

and Reservoirs, 5 per cent. off 

148. 7d. os ee oo eo 228 10 9 


‘ 
Balance carried down ee oe ee ee 289,079 15 11 
300,385 15 6 


Dividend No. 20, 7} percent. «. ee +. 206,250 0 0 
Dividend No. 21, o per cent. ee os e+ 165,000 0 oO 


Balance to next Account .. oe oo ee 


371,250 0 
383,608 10 8 


754,858 10 8 


Cr. 
By Balance from Revenue Account No. Cas «+ 284,384 11 
Do. Do. Do. No.2 .. ++ 15,810 12 


Interest Account— 
Interest on Cash ad 
Rolling Stock .. 184 11 


300,385 15 6 
£300,385 15 6 


By Balance brought down .. es 286,079 15 12 
Balance from year r1got .. ee ée oe ee 465,778 14 9 


4754,858 10 8 


Examined and found correct, 
- MACRAE } Auditors. 
ANDERSSON & co., 
J. P. FITZPATRICK, Chairman. 
A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT, No. 1, for 
Year ending 3ist December, 1902. 


Dr. 


To Working Expenses : 
Mining Account— 


Stopin and Pumping 68,372 4 9 
Mining Maiutenance Account— 
Repairs to and Pumping nd 
Mine Plant 13 5 
———s 75,881 18 2 


Milling Account— 

Cru: ing,. Sorting, ont 

Mill, impo, Sorting and Crashing 


19,t0r o 6 


3,015 6 4 
22,116 6 10 


Directors, Staff, Office and General Rupees 14,019 19 11 
European Agencies oe os, 4-6 
Police, Water, Sanitary, &e. oe ee oo 3 


17,618 
Mine Development (including Main Shafts) .. ee oe oe 18 6 
Machinery, Plantand Buildings .. eo oe 3,003 15 


to Profit and Loss Account ee os oe oe 284,384 11 9 


4448,532 10 10 


Cr. 
By Revenue: 
Mill Gold .. oe oo ee 291,023 16 5 
Cyanide Goid 105,314 18 10 


Chlorination Gold from Own Concentrates oo «42,827 7 4 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Sale of Sand, &c., Profits on Purchased 
Concentrates .. pis és oo 8 O 
Interest on Cash oe oe 4,091 3 
6 3 


£448,532 10 10 


Examined and found correct, 
ANDERSSON & co., Auditors. 
J. P. FITZPATRICK, Chairman. 
A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT, No. 2, for Year 


Ending 31st December, 1902. 
Re & 

To Expenses— 
achinery and Plant Restoration .. oe oe oe es 10,103 12 0 
Chlorination Works Restoration .. ee oe eo «1,220 


Buildings— 
Restoration Workmen’s Quarters .. oe 1,500 0 0 
un 
Deterioration Timber Shipment... £756 0 5 
Charges on Goods at Coast .. ee o ee 35318 3 
Stores, &c., lost during War .. +. 462 10 5 
Hire of + ae Engine ene during non-milling 
riod ee es 32215 
Supplementary Stor Stores 152 0 8 
Estimate of 1 Proceedings for Re- 


4.4 


Balance to Profit and Loss Account .. ee on a +. 1§,816 12 8 
431,194 0 6 
Cr. 
Slimes Gold Recovered oo oe oe 5,842 16 9 
Gold recovered at Pretoria ee oe 25,210 5 
— 31,052 18 2 
Cash on hand at date of British Occupation .. 14I 2 4 
£31,194 0 
Examined and found correct, 


H. J. MACRAR, 

ANDERSSON & Co, | Auditors. 
J. P. FITZPATRICK, Chairman 
A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the Manager’s Report for March, 1903. 


Total Yield in fine gold frum all sources oo ee ee ++ 6,700°037 ozs. 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources per ton milled .. 06 16°222 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

On a basis of 8,260 tons milled. 


Dr. Cost. Cost per Ton 

To Mining .. co ho 14 4°603 

Cundiing and Serting oe 485 1 0 © 1 

Milling .. ee 1,306 13 9 3 

Cyaniding Sands oe ee oe ee 1,283 19 1 3. «17306 

Slimes ee ee 487 1 5 2°153 

Sundry Head Office &c. ee 269 18 1 o 7°842 

9.773 2 3 7°964 

Development Redemption .. oe 826 o © 2 0%000 

10,599 2 © 5 7°964 

Profit .. oe 17,504 16 4 2 2 

£28,103 18 4 £3 8 0'578 

Cr. Value. Value per Ton 
By Gold Account 

.. ste oo 620 42 3 5°155 

Cyanide Gold ee ee 10,167 9 6 I 4 7°423 

£28,103 18 4 43 8 0578 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £1,603 13s. 9d. 
601 
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WITWATERSRAND DEEP, 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 
* For the Year ended the 31st December, 1902. 


Submitted at the Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders held at Johannesburg, on Tuesday, 
the 31st day of March, 1903. 


To the Shareholders of the 
WITWATERSRAND DEEP, LIMITED. 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report with a S it of Receipts and 
Expenditure for the year ended 31st December, 1902, and the duly audited Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account at that date. 

Reports from the Consulting Engineer and the Manager are also submitted 
herewith for your information. 


CAPITAL.—During the past year the Issued Capital of the Company was in - 
creased from £381,748 to £500,000 by the issue of 118,252 £1 Shares as follows, viz. :— 

18,252 Reserve Shares issued at 60s. each, as explained by the Chairman at the 
Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders held on the rst April, 1902. 

100,000 New Shares issued to Subscribers and Guarantors as authorised at the 
Special General Meeting of Shareholders on the 7th July, 1902. 

At the Special General Meeting on the 7th July, 1902, the Shareholders granted to 
the Guarantors of the 100,000 New Shares, then authorised, an option, until the 
28th August, 1903, over 50,000 shares at gos. each, such shares to be created in the 
event of the option being exercised. 

At the 31st December, 1902, therefore, the Authorised Capital of the Company 
was £550,000 in £1 Shares, as follows :— 


Issued Capital ++ «£500,000 
Shares under option at gos. each oe oe 50,000 
%550,000 


PROPERTY ACCOUNT.—No alteration has taken place in regard to your 
property, which comprises 276 claims on the farm Driefontein and nine claims with 
a Water-right on the farm Klippoortje, and stands at the same amount as in the 
previous Balance Sheet. 

FINANCE.—Following the practice hitherto adopted, the Balance Sheet, now 
submitted, includes General Revenue and Expenditure from the inception of the 
Company—the Profit and Loss Account, which accompanies this report, deals only 
with the results from the operations at the Balmoral Plant—and it is intended to 
continue to submit the Accounts, in this form, until the Company reaches the stage 
at which it will be in a position to commence winning gold with its own permanent 
plant. 

The Statement attached gives full details of the Receipts and Expenditure during 
the past year, which may be summarised thus :— 


Available Balance at rst January, 1 £16, 8 2 

Proceeds of 118,252 shares to provide. “further 
Working Capital, etc. 436,482 10 o 
Sundry Revenue (Interest, Rents, etc.) 5:745 12 7 
Profit on Milling Operations ee ee ee 2377 7 
461,099 17 10 


Less—Expenditure £8,709 for 
Debenturesdrawn) .. 91,997 19 
Loe an available balance at & = December, 


oe ee +» £369,101 18 10 
up as follows : 
Cash on hand at that date .. «+ £372,819 9 2 


Less Balance of Sundry Cudiess 

and Debtors, &c. .. 36717 10 4 
—-——._ £36),101 18 10 
and it will be noticed that the p i di was incurred on Mine 
Development (£48.502 os. 3d.), Machinery and Plant (£16,803 2s. 9d.), Buildings 
(£3,376 19s. 6d.), Debenture Interest (46,553 5s. od.), and Redemption of Deben- 
tures (£8,700). 

DEBENTURES.—During the year £2,030 of First and £6,670 of Second Issue 
Debenture Bonds, making a total of £8,700, were drawn for repayment in Cash, 
and the Company’s liability to the Debenture Holders was accordingly reduced to 
£114,800, namely, £21,470 of the First Issue and £93,330 of the Second Issue, bear- 
ing interest at 54 per cent. per annum. 

MINING OPERATIONS, &c.—The Report of your Manager gives full par- 
ticulars of the work done at the Mine, and from your Consulting Engineer's 
Report it will be seen that the Development from the Western Shaft has 
been very satisfactory, the payable tonnage developed and exposed having 
been increased by 289,240 tons to a total of 430,262, and the average value 
raised from 8°6 dwts. to 10°8 dwts. per ton. The payable ore in the Eastern 
Section amounts to about 60,000 tons, making a total of, say, 490,262 tons developed 
in the whole Mine as at the 31st December, 1902. An agreement was entered into, 
during the past year, under which your Company leased the 60-stamp Battery and 
Cyanide Plant of the Balmoral Main Reef G. M. Co., Ltd. ; owing, however, to 
the scarcity of Native Labourers, it was not until the roth of November, 1902, that 
milling with that Plant was commenced, and even then it was necessary, in order to 
keep the Mill fully employed, to crush a very large proportion of rock from the 
Dump and Development Drives. Nevertheless, after writing off £3,226 os. 10d. for 
repairs, &c., to the Balmoral Plant, a profit of £2,377 7s. 1d. was realised from the 
Milling and Cyaniding operations for the short period from the roth November to 
the 31st December, 1902. The Profit and Working Costs per ton, on a basis of the 
tonnage milled, have not been prepared, as the ore crushed was obtained almost 
entirely from the Dump and Development Drives, and such figures would therefore 
be misleading. 

PERMANENT EQUIPMENT.—Your Consulting Engineer is engaged upon 
the plans, &c., for the erection of a 200-stamp Mill, Cyanide and Slimes Plant, and 
the work will be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 


NATIVE LABOUR.—As already indicated, the Company's operations have 
been much restricted by the shortness of Native Labour; at no time since the 
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resumption of work after the war has the number of Natives on your Mine 
exceeded 520. 


RAILWAY SIDING.—The construction of a Railway Siding, at the joint cost 
of the Ginsberg G. M. Co., Ltd., and the Witwatersrand Deep, Ltd., has been. 
commenced. 

PROFITS TAX (GOLD MINES).—At the date of making up the accounts, 
some of the details for computing the 10 per cent. tax on Profits were still un. 
determined, and as the sum payable in respect of the short milling period could 
only be of small amount, the authorities kindly agreed to allow your Company to 
defer the rendering of its first return—for purposes of the Tax—till 1904, for the 
period roth November, 1902, to the 31st December, 1903. No allowance, in respect 
of the Tax, has been made in the Accounts now submitted. 


GENERAL.—Directors.—Durin g the year Mr. J. S. Curtis resigned his seat 
on the Board, and the vacancy so caused has not been filled. 

You are requested at this meeting to elect Directors in place of Messrs. A. Mackie 
Niven and C. S. Goldmann, who retire in terms of the Articles of Association, and, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

AUDITORS.—It will also be necessary to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year 
in place of Messrs. John Moon and F. W. Bompas, the retiring Auditors, who are 
eligible, and offer themselves for re-election, and to fix their remuneration for the 
— SAMUEL EVANS, Acting Chairman, 

W. DAWE 
F. FERGUSSON, Directors 
A. MACKIE NIVEN, 

T. GRAHAM, 


Johannesburg, 26th March, 1903. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Authorised Capital 550,009 0 © 
Issued Capital 


500,000 0 O 
Under option at gos. “each, ‘30,000 “Shares 


50,000 0 


086 £ s. d. 
To Issued Capital .. 500,000 0 o 
Debentures Issued (autho- 
rised by Shareholders 
on the sth day of 
April, 1898)— 
First Issue .. 
Exchanged for Shares 74,620 0 0 
— for payment 


100,000 0 0 


Fist "Drawing— 
£1,880 o 
Second Drawing— 
42,030 0 oO 
3,910 0 O 
78,530 
21,470 0 
awn for payment 
in cash— 
First Drawing 6,670 0 0 


114,800 0 © 
Share Premium Account 461,302 10 0 
Debenture Holders’ In- 


terest Account oe 31248 6 0 


Sundry Creditors ee 10,253 © 5 
Balance—Profit and Loss 
Account oe oe 2,377 7 3 
41,091,981 3 6 
Cr. 
By Property— 4 sd. 4 sd 
276 Claims on Farm Driefontein, and 
Claims with Water-right on apes 
Kippoortje oe oe oe 299,504 & 
Mine Development. 
Eastern Section— 
East Shaft £26,700 11 3 
Cross-cuts, &c. .. 12,987 2 1 
rives 18,083 13 1 
Ore boxes oo 5866 19 5 
ises oe 2,136 2 5 
Shoots oe oe 1,516 o 2 
Stations ., se ee 3,169 6 7 
Borehole .. 699 14-11 
Winzes_.. ee ee 2,783 13010 
Old Shaft Workings .. 11,798 155 
80,441 19 8 
Western 
West Shaft oo 3472S 4 
Cross-cuts ee ee 7:372 19 9 
Drives .. ee ++ 50,192 15 10 
Ore Boxes se + 2,418 4 12 
Measuring ours oe 396 14 5 
Raises .. 8,541 19 7 
Stations .. oe oe 4,334 13 6 
Boreholes oe 1,393 5 1 
Winzes .. 18 9 
Stope Drives .. ee 969 18 6 
115,349 15 8 
195,791 4 
Less Development Redemption Account .. 261 12 0 
195,539 3 4 
Machinery and om oe ee ee 100,299 18 1 
Buildings oe ee ee oe 29,784 10 7 
Mining Stores. os 6,645 7 0 
Live Stock and Vehicles a oe es 531 3 ° 
Survey Instruments 128 18 3 
Claims, Licences, Insurances, Rems, Sc.., 
paid in Advance 2,544 1 7 
Rand. “Mutual Assurance 
Co.’s Shares, £10 each, £5 each paid . 230 0 0 
130 Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion Shares, £1 each, 2s. each paid up .. 13 0 0 
—_ 243 0 0 
Bearer Warrants 650 5 6 
Furniture — Head Office London. * Office, 
Mine Office, 's House 
ing House 1,313 2 
= ry Debtors .. " 6,140 5 4 
Account — For Goods Commandeered ly 9 2 
Sur face Cultivation .. ee 16 5 
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at on it I 
By Gold in Transit .. a 7 8 Mine Development. 4 so: £ «2 £ ad. 
Sundry General Expenditure, : since inception ern Section— 
of the to 31st 1902— Cross-cuts ee os 896 o 
Auditors’, tors’, Drives .. oe oe so 1,757 8 10 
Debenture -- £7,704 0 2 2,653 8 11 
Salaries 6,544 9 0 
Stationery, &c. .. 2458 9 8 Western Section— 
Licences and Insurances 7,975 2 West Shaft ..  .. 107 2 5 
Law Costs, Mecical Expenses, Cross-cuts .. oe 476 16 7 
Stables, Travelling Drives .. oo 55854 ta 
Subscriptions, &c. .. .. 3,356 0 Ore Boxes .. .. 52 12 8 
harges 2,293 15 4 Measuring 3717 9 
3%325 4 4 Raises .. oe eo 8,139 3 1 
Debenture Interest .. 34969 9 6 Winzes .. 
Expenses, Issue of Debentures, Stope 18 6 
ommission .. oe «+ 10,000 0 0 848 
Sundries .. we 3 ‘ 459549 11 4 
——__ 12,559 18 3 
Expenses Incidental to the War 12,358 19 8 de «2 
90,213 Less Development Redemption Account "261 12 0 
Less Sundry Revenue .. oe 15,730 7 11 oo 48,240 8 3 
74477. 10 Machinery and Plant oe 16,803 2 9 
Buildings os ee oe 35376 19 6 
41,091,981 3 6 Stores on Hand (Increase) oe 671 7 3 
and Vehicles .. ee oo oe 3 
urvey Instruments .. 128 18 3 
W. M. TUDHOPE, Secretary. Native Labour ‘Associa. 
SAMUEL EVANS, Acting Chairman, } Direreoce tion .. oe 13/0 0 
W. ADYE, oe oe ee oe 327 7 
la t ati 4 
We hereby certify that we have examined the Books, Vouchers and Bank Book of Divestenw’, " hated end Delete Trustees’ 
the Witwatersrand Deep, Limited, for the year ended the 31st December, 1902, and Fees .. ie ote ian” ae i oe 1,303 2 6 
that the above Balance Sheet contains the particulars required by the Company's Salaries os 1,047 3 
Articles of Sage, and exhibits a true and correct statement of the Company’s Stationery, &c. os x Me as ‘a 637 5 8 
affairs at that date Licences and Insurances .. 620 7 3 
General Expenses os ee ee 961 14 0 
Johannesburg, roth March, 1903. Incorporated Accountants. 0 
taltothe War .. oe 1,595 
STATEMENT of RECEIPTS and EXPENDITURE Redemption of Debentures— : 
For year ending 31st December, 1902. drawn for payment in Cash 
£ a & 
Cash Bal at 31st D b oo 23,635 15 
Less Balance of Sundry Creditors and Debtor: rs 91,997 19 © 
and Items paid in advance.. ee oe oo Bal 
Reserve Shares—18,252 at 60s. each a ame 3 Cash on hand 372,819 9 2 
New Issue Shares — proceeds of 100,000 authorised Less Balance of Sundry ‘Creditors and 
at Special Meeting of Shareholders on 7th July, Debtors, and Items paid in advance -. 35717 10 4 
1902, and issued at 8cs. and 75s. = share 381,626 10 o - 369,101 18 10 
Bearer Warrants. 290 
Sundry Revenue (Interest, Rents, oe 5743 37 | 4461,099 17 10 
tot ovember to 31st December, 1 oe eo §,603 7 32 | 
Less Repairs to Plant ° 10 | W. M. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 
EVANS, Acting Chairman, | Directors. 
£461,099 17 10 


Johannesburg, 19th March, 19¢3. 


FORTY-SIXTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Tuesday, 10th March, 1903. 

CAPITAL SUBSCHIBED....Yen£4,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 18,000,000 | RESERVE FUND....Yen 9,060,000 
DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esa. KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esa. 
ROKURO HARA, Esa. IPPEI WAKAO, Esa. 

PRESIDENT.--NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. VICE-PRESIDENT—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 

BRANCH OFFICES.—Kobe, Nagasaki, Tokio, Hong Kong, Newchwang, Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, New York, San Francisco, Hawaii, 
Bombay, London, Lyons. 

HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN, —The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 
ending December 31st, 1902. 
The gross profits of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 495,073. brought forward from last accounts, amount to Yen 6,333,448.°", of which 
Yen 4,397,5 7 *** have been deducted for current expenses, interests, &c., leaving a balance of Yen 1,935,852.°” 
The Directors now propose that Yen 150,000. 00 be added to the reserve fund, raising it to Yen 9,060,000. °°, and that Yen 200,000 be put aside as special 
reserve to provide for the depreciation of the silver funds, | From the remainder the Directors recommend a hemes at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which 


will absorb Yen 720,009.” on old shares and Yen 360,000. on new shares, making a total of Yen 1,080,000.° 
The balance, Yen 505,852.°"', will be carried forward to the credit of next account. NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, roth March, 1903. r 
31st December, 1 1902. 
LIABILITIES, BALANCE SHEET. ASSETS. 
¥. 
Capital paid up..........+ 18,000,c00.° | Cash Account— 
Reserve Fund 8,910,000.°°° In Hand ........++ ++ 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 315,006.'*° At 
Reserve for of Bank's Premises, Properties, Investments in Public Securities 21,510,869. 
ts (Current, Fixed, 58,461,549.'"" | Bills Receivable ‘and other Sums to the 924164770. 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, other due Bullion and Foreign Money ..... 
cby the Bank 78,099,296.** | Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, I, 5,866. 
Amount brought forward from last 495,073." 
Net Prorit for the past Half-year ..... 
Yen 1€6,338,987."* Ven 166,338,987.'** 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. ¥ 
¥. 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. 4,397,596. | By Balance brought forward 30th June, 0099. 4951073. 
Reserve Fund "150,000. By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 31st Dec., 1902 5,838,375." 
To Reserve for Silver Funds 200,000,°°° 
Yen 6" p Share f Old Shares =. 
en 6.°° per Share for 120,000 = Yen 720,c00,°°° 
Yen 3.°°° per Share for 120,000 New Shares= Yen 000, °°° woe? } 1,080,000.°%° 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE....eeeececesecsenceeess 505,852.°7 
Yen 6,323,448." Yen 6,333,448.°"° 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Voudun of the Bank and the Returns from me’ Branches and Agencies, and find them to be 
ay om ——— ———— Securities, &e. -, of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, & voc aan and find aa to be in accordance with 

00! counts of the 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Founded 1762. 
Mansion House Street (opposite the Mansion House), Lonpoy, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
PRESIDENT. 
SIR SAMUEL HOARE, Bart., M.P., Sidestrand Hall, Norfolk. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq., 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. EVAN SPICER, Esq., 50 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


MATTHEW BELL, Esq., Bourne Park, Canterbury. 

EDWARD BULLOCK, Esq., 5 Pump Court, Temple. 

ROGER CUNLIFFE, Esq., 22 Finch Lane, E.C. 

The RT. HON. the EARL of DENBIGH, Newnham - Paddox, 
Lutterworth. 

SAMUEL EDWARDS, -, 21 Brunswick Terrace, Brighton. 

~ EDWARDS, Esq., 157 Queen Victoria Street, 
~C. 


The RT. HON. WALTER HUME LONG, M.P., Rood Ashton, 


Trowbridge. 
GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S., 78 Hatton Garden, E.C. 
CHRISTOPHER WILLIAM PARKER, Esq., Chelmsford, Essex, 
The EARL PERCY, M.P., 64 Curzon Street, W 
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Extracts from the Report to the 141st Annual! General Meeting: 


NEW BUSINESS.—250 New Policies were issued, assuring the sum of £217,433 (net), and Deferred. 

Annuities of £2,088 per annum. The new premiums received amounted to £14,695 8s. 7d., which includes 

7,057 os. 11d., made by way of single payments, and 33 Immediate Annuities, assuring the payment of 
2,231 2S. per annum, were granted for the consideration of £22,442 11s. 2d. 


CLAIMS BY DEATH AND BONUS ADDITIONS.—Claims arose under 109 Policies in respect of 72° 


deaths. The original sums assured by these Policies amounted to £ 109,170, and the bonus additions paid at the 
time of death amounted to £92,603 4s. In several cases bonuses which had been declared, amounting in the 
aggregate to £14,411 12s. 6d., had been surrendered, either for cash or reduction of premium, so that the total 
additions which had been declared on those Policies amounted to £107,014 16s. 6d. On the average, therefore, 
every £1,000 of assurance which became a claim last year had been increased by additions to £1,980 §s. 

SURRENDERS.—Forty-four Policies assuring £46,475; with bonus additions of 471292 78. attached, and 
on which premiums amounting to £14,635 18s. 7d. had been paid, were purchased by the Society for the sum of 
£12,657 38. 7d., which (with bonuses previously taken in cash) is equivalent to the return of 490 for every £100 
paid in premiums. 


ASSURANCE FUND.—The Assurance Fund has been increased by the sum of £128,088 7s. 1d., and at the ; 


end of the year amounted to 44,861,316 8s. 


The “Old Equitable ” 


has never paid commission for the introduction of business, or employed agents, and, being a purely Mutual 
* Office, has no Shareholders. Over £2,000,000 sterling has thereby been saved to its policy-holders. 


List of some Claims in the Year 1902. 


Date. Sum Assured. | Amount of Claim Paid. Total Premiums Paid. 
1830 1,500 6,373 10 O 701 
1836 400 1,570 0 O 523 
1840 2,500 9,305 0 O 8,360 
1847 2,000 6,876 0 0 2,587 
1852 900 2,844 18 O 816 
1857 1,000 2,910 0 0 1,106 
1861 1,500 8,870 0 O 1,755 
1866 500 1,118 15 O 481 
1870 Q 1,000 1,963 0 O 818 
1878 1,300 2,000 14 0 933 


Analysis of Claims paid in 1902. 


Sum Assured 


Sum Assured. | and Bonuses. 
| d. 

Io declared Bonuses exceeded four times | 2,500 | 10,419 10 
act || 13400 45,072 10 0 
So that in 48 cases (nearly one-half of the entire claims) the Sum Assured 38,770 (114,013 1 6 
| 


and declared Bonuses exceeded twice the original amount assured... | 


In 74 cases, or more than two-thirds of the entire Claims, the Sum Assured and declared Bonuses amounted to, 
or exceeded, one-and-a-half times the original amount assured. 
The Average Bonus Additions declared upon each assurance of £1,000 was £980 5s. Od. 
A person wishing to become a Member should write to the Actuary for a Prospectus, which contains 
an explanation of, and rates for, the different classes of Assurance, and full instructions how to make a proposal. 
H. W. MANLY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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